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THE 1947 MAESTRO DALLAPE 

The new streamlined Maestro model is row 
available in a pre-set switch combination or with 

the famous Dallape finger-tip control. Try this 
deluxe piano accordion for the ultimate in glorious 


and brilliant tone, unrivalled construction and design. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 30 East Adams Street. Chicago, Illinois 
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Because of the continued 
shortage of paper, a condition 
rendered more acute through 
a larger circulation (caused by 
the great increase in member- 
ship), we are still compelled 
to limit drastically our read- 
ing and advertising matter. 











Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 





CHARTER ISSUED 
275—Boulder, Col. 


CHARTER REVOKED 
799—Des Moines, Iowa (Colored). 


PENNSYLVANIA AND 
DELAWARE CONFERENCE 


The 33rd annual conference of 
Pennsylvania and Delaware Locals 
will convene in Erie, Pa., at the 
Lawrence Hotel on Saturday, May 
17, 1947, at 2:00 P. M., and continue 
with sessions at 8:00 P. M., and on 
Sunday, May 18th, at 10:00 A. M. 
and 2:30 P. M. All locals in Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware are invited 
and urged to send a delegation. 

GEORGE H. WILKINS, Sec. 
1222 Jancey St., 
Pittsburgh 6, Penn. 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


The Canada Steamship Lines, 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., Canada, are 
declared to be Forbidden Territory 
to all but members of Local 406, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Melody Club, Union City, N. J., 
is declared to be Forbidden Terri- 
tory to all but members of Local 
526, Jersey City, N. J. 


REMOVE FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Peacock Cafe, Long Beach, Calif. 

Silver Slipper Night Club, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Silver Rail Grill, Utica, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. 
Circus, Obert Miller, general man- 
ager, Hugo, Okla., are on the Na- 
tional Unfair List of the A. F. of M. 
Members of the Federation are 
warned not to perform for this or- 
ganization. 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 

Local 115, Olean, N. Y.—Secre- 
tary, Joseph G. Rosetti, 802 Wash- 
ington St. 

Local 134, Jamestown, N. Y-.- 
Warren, Pa.—President, Max Davis, 
110 Wilson Place, Janrestown, N. Y. 

Local 162, Lafayette, Ind.—Acting 
Secretary, R. R. Printy, 213 Sylvia 
St., West Lafayette, Ind. 

Local 215, Kingston, N. Y.—Pres- 
ident, John M. Valentine, 225 
Main St. 

Local 244, Glasgow, Mont.—Pres- 
ident, Sylvan White, Glasgow, Mont. 





NOTICE! 


When local secretaries send 
in changes of addresses to 
this office for the mailing list 
of the International Musician 
they are requested to be sure 
to include the zone numbers 
in cities which have zones. 
We have had numerous com- 
plaints from postmasters re- 
garding this matter and they 
threaten to refuse delivery 
where the zone numbers do 
not appear. 








Secretary, Robert R. Huber, 520 8th 
St., So, 

Local 249, Iron Mountain, Mich. 
—Secretary, Henry J. Longtin, 525 


Harding Ave. 


Local 255, Yankton, S. D.—Pres- 
ident, Dale Canfield, Linn St. 

Local 272, Provo, Utah—Secre- 
tary, E. D. Wilde, 454 South 2nd 
Kast St. 


Local 316, Bartlesville, Okla.— 
Secretary, C. H. VanSant, 701 
Wyandotte. 


Local 318, Mechanicville, N. Y.— 
Acting Secretary, John Bunce, 3 
Riverside, So. 

Local 382, Fargo, N. D.—Presi- 
dent, Carol Smaby, W.D.A.Y., Black 
Bldg. 

Local 419, Bluefield, W. Va.— 
President, Edward G. Watkins, 304 
Jones St. 

Local 476, Vandergrift, Pa.—Pres- 
ident, C. C. Borland, Vandergrift, 
Pa. 

Local 493, Seattle, Wash. (Col- 
ored )—Secretary, Edward C. Davis, 
2315 E. Spruce St. 

Local 495, Klamath Falls, Ore.— 
President, Charles Eaton, Rt. 3, Box 
1086. 

Local 498, Missoula, Mont.—Pres- 
ident, Charles Meisinger, 1125 Van 
Buren St. 

Local 542, Flint, Mich.—Presi- 
dent, Dale Owens, 12350 N. Center 
Road, Clio, Mich. 


Local 546, Knoxville, Tenn.— 
President, E. L. Bishop, 211 W. 
Church St. 


Local 573, Sandusky, Ohio—Pres- 
ident, Lawrence Fresch, 1617 So. 
Forest Drive, MacArthur Park, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

Local 679, Muskogee, Okla.—Sec- 
retary, Charles White, 801 So. 22nd 
St. 

Local 680, Elkhorn, Wis.—Pres- 
ident, Louis Plautz, 624 North Wis- 
consin St. 

Local 787, Cumberland, Md.— 
President, Robert J. Casy, Frederick 
St. Secretary, James E. Andrews, 
789 Fayette St. 

(Continued on page thirty-six) 





NOTICE TO LOCALS 


From time to time some music 
supply houses circularize the 
locals of the Federation for the 
purpose of securing their mem- 
bership lists. The Federation 
discourages the furnishing of 
these lists to outsiders, as they 
are the property of the locals 
and should be used only for the 
business of the locals. 

It has long been the policy of 
the Federation not to make its 
mailing list available for circu- 
larizing the members for busi- 
ness purposes. Business houses 
who desire to advertise their 
wares or facilities to musicians 
may do so in the International 
Musician at the regular adver- 
tising rates. 

The officers of the Federation 
have always urged locals to dis- 
regard any requests for their 
membership lists for any other 
than local or Federation pur- 
poses. This matter has again 
been called to the attention of 
the Secretary’s office by various 
local secretaries who resent this 
method of doing business. 


LEO CLUESMANN, 
Secretary, A. F. of M. 











Vibrator Reeds 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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Trade-Mark Reg. 


Say artists...” Vibrator Reeds meet 
our requirements at all times. It’s 
a pleasure to recommend them!” 


Graded in 10 different strengths... 
from No. 1 Soft to No. 512 Hard. 


Ask Your Dealer 
H. Chiron Cé., Inc., 1650 Broadway, N. Y. C. 








Drummers 


There is more to running a drum shop than 
just selling drums and accessories. It is neces- 
sary to be completely familiar with everything 
that pertains to drums. This includes vibe 
repairs, tympani repairs, ability to correctly 
match drum heads, etc. We have had thirty 
years’ experience in this field and take pride 
in the fact that we are equipped to handle 
any percussion difficulties. We have a large 
stock of personally selected A. ZILDJIAN 
cymbals, DEAGAN mallet playing  instru- 
ments, SLINGERLAND drums, and the fa- 
mous REX BRAND drum and tympani heads. 
Remember, drummers, if it’s in the drum 
line, we have it, can get it, or can repair it. 


s 
Send for Free Illustrated Drum Folder 


Frank Wolf Drummers Supplies 


117 West 48th Street 
NEW YORK 139, N. Y. 
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REPAIRS AND ACCESSORIES 
FEDERAL ACCORDION CO. 
552 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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The Star-Spangled Banner Yet Waves 


In preparation for Flag Day, June 14th, all of us should make a point not only of committing to memory the verses of our National Anthem, but also 
of knowing the circumstances which led to its adoption as such. The following article supplies important facts regarding the Anthem’s origin and history. 


SO INGRAINED in our minds is the information that Francis Scott 
Key wrote “The Star-Spangled Banner” that we have come to think, 
many of us, that he composed the tune, too. As a matter of fact, the 
tune had a far earlier origin. In the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Anacreontic Society, a convivial club of eminent personages, was 
formed in London, its meetings held regularly at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern in the Strand. Concerts formed a part of each meeting, as well 
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Chicago, Illinois. 





For at least a hundred years after its creation “The Star-Spangled Banner” underwent, through re-editions and reprintings, 
alterations both in its text and music. It was not until 1918 that a duly-appointed commission made a thorough investigation in 
order to determine the authentic text and music. This commission established the offical “Service Version” now in common use. 
However, the original was in the key of B-flat and, in 1942, the National Anthem Committee recommended that the official singing 
key for mixed voices be A-flat. This Service Version (reproduced above) which is recommended for general audience singing, is the 
same as that prepared by the 1918 committee, with the exception of the transposition to the key of A-flat, and a few minor changes 
in punctuation and wording in order to make the lyric authentic. 

Copies of the Service Version and of the Code may be secured from Music Industries War Council, 20 E. Jackson Boulevard, 


Such celebrities as Samuel Johnson, James Boswell and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds who frequented these gatherings may themselves have joined in 
the singing. 

The popularity of “To Anacreon in Heaven” sptead first through 
England and then to America, where numerous “Anacreontic” societies 
were also founded in imitation of the parent organization. That it was 
obviously an air to whet the imagination was proved by the fact that 
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as post-supper choral singing. This latter part of the program was always 
opened with the club’s constitutional song, “To Anacreon in Heaven”, 
the tune of which, now familiar as “The Star-Spangled Banner”, was 
composed some time between 1770 and 1775 by John Stafford Smith* 
and set to words of a genial “get-together” nature: 

Ye Sons of Anacreon, then, join hand in hand, 

Preserve unanimity, friendship and love... 


*There are some who contend that, since John Stafford Smith lived twenty-two 
years after “The Star-Spangled Banner” was written and yet laid no claim 
to the composition of its music, he had merely adapted the tune (of inde- 
terminate origin) to the Anacreon ode. 
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versifiers were forever fitting new words to the tune. Dozens of patriotic 
songs on American themes were current. When Francis Scott Key wrote 
his immortal lines on September 14, 1814, he must have already heard 
at least several of these. But it is still.a moot question whether or not 
Key himself suggested the use of the tune. Many hold it unlikely, 
citing as evidence certain rumors that Key was tone-deaf and couldn't 
have distinguished between a dirge and a dance-tune. Others are just 
as sure that so neat a dove-tailing of text and melody is proof of the 
author’s writing the words for that very music, 


(Please turn to page seven) 





BUESCHER SAX SECTION 
AT STARLIGHT ROOF 


ROBERT 


LIPSKY 
EMIL 


VANTOFF 
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Fresh from new triumphs at the Empire 
Room in Chicago’s Palmer House, Griff 
Williams — “Creator of America’s Most 
Danceable Music” — opens May 15th in 
the fabulous Starlight Roof of New York's 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Since his college days at Stanford, Griff 
has played his way right to the top, smash- 
ing attendance records from coast to coast 
in smart supper rooms and night clubs. 


Backing Griff's flashing fingers is his 
brilliant, all-Buescher sax section — Bob 
Kirk, also featured as baritone vocalist, 
Frank Diesi, Bob Lipsky, and Emil 
Vantoff. 

When next you hear the familiar 
“Dream Music” theme, take note of these 
saxes. With flawless technique and perfect 
teamwork, these four Buescher artists 
give you “True Tone” at its finest. 


“There Is No Breeze” backed by “Do It Again” 
“Bless You” backed by “Among my Souvenirs” 


New Williams’ 

ee Sonora Recordings 

STARLIGHT ROOF 
of the 

DRF-ASTORIA 

onderland of 

d music ... 
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BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 








The Star-Spangled Banner Yet Waves 





(Continued from page five) 


However the combination came about, the “Defense of Fort Mc- 
Henry” sung to the tune of “To Anacreon in Heaven” spread like wild- 
fire as “The Star-Spangled Banner”. The first to sing the song in public 
was Ferdinand Durang, a soldier-musician (he played the flute and was 
also a singer and actor) who sprang onto a rush-bottom chair in Mc- 
Cauley’s Tavern in Baltimore where the soldiers came “to get their early 
mint juleps” and led the assembled company in its debut in September 
of 1814. After that it was “rendered” by famous soloists of the day, 
whistled by boys in the streets, used as a rallying cry at patriotic meet- 
ings, sung at family get-togethers. As the country spread westward it 
gained new audiences. 


NEED FOR OFFICIAL SANCTION 


Though the American people have, by their enthusiastic use of this 
anthem through the years, long since adopted it as their own, it became 
clear that official recognition would be a convenience, if not a necessity, 
if for no other reason than that one might know for which composition 
one was to stand at attention at state functions and national celebrations. 
Hence the American Federation of Musicians, a pioneer in this field as in 
many others, at its convention at New Haven, May 14th to 19th, 1917, 
passed the following resolution proposed by W. R. Palmer, delegate from 
Akron, Ohio: 

“Resolved, that the American Federation of Musicians go on record 
as being in favor of “The Star-Spangled Banner’ being made the legal 
national air or hymn of the United States, and that the officers of the 
American Federation of Musicians, or someone designated by them, take 
immediate action to have our government pass on the resolution as soon 
as possible and adopt same”. 

All was by no means easy sailing thereafter. Americans, faced with 
the actual step, warmed up to a debate, with many opinions, some ad- 
verse, forwarded. Musical societies took an active part. Eminent musi- 
cians registered their dictums. A group of influential and well-meaning 
folk sponsored a movement for a new hymn, offering a prize to its 
creator, not once remembering that great national anthems are just not 
made that way. Finally, several organizations, the National American- 
ization Committee of the Veterans of Foreign Wars among them, ranged 
themselves on the side of the Federation. Their united efforts and the 
fact that 50,000,000 people covered literally miles of paper petitioning 
for its adoption brought about the passage, on March 3rd, 1931, of a bill 
making “The Star-Spangled Banner” our National Anthem. 

The following “Code” was adopted by the 1942 National Anthem 
Committee at the Milwaukee Conference with the assistance of its two 
representatives from the War Department, Major Howard C. Bronson, 
Music Officer in the Special Services Branch, and Major Harold W. Kent, 
Education Liaison Officer in the Radio Branch of the Bureau of Public 


Relations: 





“*The Star-Spangled Banner’ should be sung or played only on pro- 
grams and in ceremonies and other situations where its message can be 
projected effectively. 

“Since the message of the Anthem is carried largely in the text, it 
is essential that emphasis be placed upon the singing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’ 

“The leader should address himself to those assembled and invite 
their participation. If an announcement is necessary, it might be stated 
as follows: “We shall now sing our National Anthem’, or ‘So-and-So will 
lead you, in singing our National Anthem’. 

“On all occasions the group singing the National Anthem should 
stand facing the flag or the leader, in an attitude of respectful attention. 
Men should remove their hats. 

“It is suggested that, when it is not physically inconvenient to do 
so, the members of a band or orchestra stand while playing the National 
Anthem. 

“If only a single stanza of the National Anthem is sung, the first 
should be used. 

“Our National Anthem is customarily sung at the opening of a 
m.2ting or program, but special circumstances may warrant the placing 
ox it elsewhere. 

“In publishing the National Anthem for general singing, the melody, 
harmony, and syllable divisions of the Service Version of 1918 should 
be used. In publishing for vocal groups, the voice-parts of the Service 
Version should be adhered to. (The Service Version appears on page 
five). For purposes of quick identification, the words ‘Service Version’ 
should be printed under the title. 


CONCERT VERSIONS 


“Tt is not in good taste to make or use sophisticated concert versions 
of the National Anthem, as such. (This does not refer to incorporating 
the Anthem, or portions of it, in extended works for band, orchestra, 
or chorus.) 

“For general mass singing by adults, and for band, orchestra, or 
other instrumental performances, the key of A-flat is preferable. For 
treble voices, the key of B-flat may be used. 

“If an instrumental introduction is desired, it is suggested that the 
last two measures be used. 

“When the National Anthem is sung unaccompanied, care should 
be taken to establish the correct pitch. 


“The National Anthem should be sung at a moderate tempo. (The 


metronome indications in the Service Version are ‘quarter note equals 
104 for the verse and ‘quarter note equals ninety-six’ for the chorus.) 

“The slighting of note values in the playing or singing of the Na- 
tional Anthem seriously impairs the beauty and effectiveness of both 
music and lyric. Conductors should rehearse painstakingly both instru- 
mental and vocal groups in the meticulous observance of correct note 
values. 

“This Code for the National Anthem is intended to apply to every 
mode of civilian performance and to the publication of the music for 
such performance”. 





HARRY FARBMAN 


Concert Master of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


(Sixteenth in a Series of Articles on the Concert Masters of Our Great Symphony Orchestras.) 


In this series it must by this time have become apparent that con- 
ductors move up to the podium more often from the concert master’s 
desk than from any other position in the orchestra, a circumstance caused, 
no doubt, by the fact of the concert masters themselves having certain 
responsibilities which might be considered conductorial. Harry Farbman, 
concert master of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, finds himself quite 
as capable with the baton as with the violin bow. His early musical 
training, undertaken wholly in America—he is a native of Cincinnati— 
under such eminent teachers as Hildegarde Brandegee, Alexander Bloch 
and Leopold Auer, had, however, violinistic perfection as its sole aim. 
When still a very young man, he toured as concert violinist in South 
America, Europe and the United States. He became concert master of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra in 1942. He is also founder of the 
St. Louis String Quartet. 

Mr. Farbman’s responsibilities with the orchestra, however, are 
greatly widened through his duties as its assistant conductor. In this 
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capacity he arranges and conducts each year a series of ten “pop” concerts, 
as well as appears as guest conductor in the regular series. 

His achievements in the field of conducting extend even further. 
As founder and conductor of the Farbmag Sinfonietta he has created, in 
the words of “The New Yorker” magazine, “one of the country’s most 
valuable musical institutions.” For, since December, 1940, when the 
ensemble of twenty highly-skilled musicians made its New York debut 
it has served concert audiences to good purpose. The “New York Times” 
has this to say of it: “The Farbman String Sinfonietta played with an 
infectious enthusiasm, exemplary technical finish and a rich, vital, singing 
tone. The attacks and releases were incisive, the balance and blending of 
sound admirable. Color was expertly applied, and with rare exceptions 
the tone produced was equally satisfying when stressed or filed down to 
the most diaphanous pianissimo.” The Sinfonietta plans to tour 
extensively in the 1947-48 season, beginning this October. Edith Schiller, 
its piano soloist, is Mrs, Harry Farbman in private life. a 
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Select ACME ACCORDION 











12 Multi-shift models to choose 
from. 


4 Ladies’ models. ..Black or 
White. Prices from $795 to 
$1495. 











“ie w/) cée oe America’s great trio now 


heard on R.C.A. Victor Records. 


ACME takes great pride!......... 


...Weeks back, when the Three Suns recorded their first hit tunes for 
R.C.A. Victor, Morty Nevins played his new ACME accordion. Morty knows 
about accordions. He knows about the amazing tonal beauty of ACME. 
He knows how they stand up. Morty has been playing an ACME for seven 
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years now, you've heard those brilliant tones on every recording made by 
this famed trio. The delicate harmonies. The brilliant phrasings. The 








os 


inspired tones of which only ACME accordions are capable of producing. 






Hear the Three Suns play “If | Had My Life To Live Over”, on Victor. 
Listen to that ACME tone. 







illustrated model No 12-5, 10 treble 
shifts, 5 base shifts. Designed for the 


greatest performance possibilities. 





Morty Nevins is a great artist. He requires the finest accordion 





money can buy. That’s why he chose ACME. 





“That's my baby”, says Morty. He knows, he plays an ACME. 


The ACME TONE defies duplication! 
Before you buy, COMPARE with ACME 


Some Dealer Franchises still available. For information and literature, and for name of your nearest dealer, write: 


ACME ACCORDION CO. Inc. 


421 CANAL STREET © NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Made in America by Master Craftsmen 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


SEVEN of the leading symphony orchestras of the United States and 
Canada will be under different heads in the 1947-48 seastn. The New 
York Philharmonic will have Bruno Walter as its musical adviser. 
That orchestra’s former conductor, Artur Rodzinski, will lead the 
Chicago Orchestra. His assistant will be Tauno Hannikainen, who 
relinquished his post as conductor of the Duluth Symphony Orchestra 
to accept the position. The next conductor of the Duluth organization 
has not yet been named. Thor Johnson will occupy the podium of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, replacing Eugene Goossens, who is to 
take up conductorial duties in Australia. The Rochester Philharmonic 
has engaged Erich Leinsdorf, and the Houston Symphony is scheduling 
guest conductors to replace Ernst Hoffmann, who resigned in January 
after eleven years of service. Jacques Singer has been appointed 
resident conductor of the Vancouver Symphony Orchestra. Werner 
Janssen has resigned as director of the Utah Symphony Orchestra to 
take a similar post with the Portland (Oregon) Symphony Orchestra. 


New York 


The New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra ended its tour on 
May 11th after traveling to twenty-four cities in twenty-eight days. Five 
works by American composers were in the traveling repertory: Paul 
Creston’s “Frontiers”, Elie Siegmeister’s “Prairie Legend”, Lamar String- 
field’s “Mountain Song” and “Cripple Creek”, and Morton Gould’s 
“Minstrel Show”. 





A desire on the part of Daniel Rybb, double-bass player with the 
New York Philharmonic for twenty-three years, to concoct some means 
of providing work for orchestral musicians between the end of the Winter 
season in mid-April and the start of the Summer concerts in June was 
the motivation for the Carnegie “Pop” Concerts series in New York, 
currently playing their second season. The sixty-five-man Carnegie “Pop” 
Orchestra is presenting forty-four concerts (May Ist-June 14th) inter- 
spersed with jazz programs, nationality programs, and “gala special 
nights”. David Broeckman was the conductor for five of the first two 


weeks’ concerts. Other conductors who have already mounted the podium 
are Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, associate conductor of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ann Kullmer, Bert Shefter, D’Artega and Nicolas 
Aversano. 

Interestingly enough, the refreshments on the various evenings are 
planned to fit the musical offerings. Flaky meat-stuffed Pirozhki was 
on sale May 3rd for the all-Tchaikovsky program and on May 15th when 
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a program of Russian folk songs and dances were presented. On May 
4th, the “Italian Night”, nougat, spumoni and biscuit tortoni were served. 
Gugelhupf and Dalken were the gastronomic accompaniments to the 
Viennese music on May 7th. On May 2nd, at the “Latin-American 
Fiesta”, Guava paste was featured. For the “Oriental Night” on May 
24th, Halvah is to be served, and Palestinian breadfruit for the “Pales- 
tinian Night”, June Ist. 

Daniel Rybb, the orchestra’s founder-director, was born in Odessa, 
Russia, fifty-four years ago. He won a scholarship at the age of sixteen 
and attended the St. Petersburg Conservatory of Music and later the 
same year began playing the double-bass with the Odessa Symphony Or- 
chestra. In 1919, when the Ukraine was being terrorized by a White 
Russian army, he fled to Constantinople. Two years later he came to 
the United States, obtained a position with Walter Damrosch, and in 
1923 joined the Philharmonic. He has been with it ever since. 





The All-Veteran Symphony Orchestra, an organization of eighty-five 
ex-service men, many of whom have suffered combat wounds, presented 
a concert in New York on May 3rd under the direction of Sascha London. 
An earlier concert was given as a benefit to purchase musical instruments 
(especially brasses, accordions, guitars and drums) for veterans in the 
eleven New York State hospitals. _ 





The New York City Symphony Orchestra, under Leonard Bernstein, 
will open its third season September 22nd at the City Center, and will 
present concerts on consecutive Monday and Tuesday evenings during the 
Autumn. Among the soloists already engaged are Isaac Stern, Tossy 
Spivakovsky and Arnold Eidus, violinists, and Samson Francois, twenty- 
three-year-old French pianist. : 


Philadelphia 

The Philadelphia Orchestra Association is in course of a campaign 
to raise $200,000 to meet a deficit in that orchestra’s treasury of more 
than $130,000, which has been accumulating since 1938, and also to meet 
the difference between income and expenses during the next few years. 





The Philadelphia “Pops” series which closed March 28th featured 
new young artists on the same program with the tried and true such as 
Todd Duncan, Robert Merrill and Percy Grainger. It plans an even 
more successful season next year. Max Leon is its founder and conductor. 


Charleston, West Virginia 

With the closing of the Charleston Symphony Orchestra’s season 
early this month the announcement was made that Antonio Modarelli 
has accepted the resident conductorship of the orchestra for the coming 
year. In previous seasons he divided his time between the Wheeling and 
Charleston orchestras. 


Cleveland 


The trustees of the Cleveland Orchestra have announced for 1947-48 
an extension in the season of that orchestra, providing two additional 
weeks of symphony concerts. The orchestra’s conductor, George Szell, 
will conduct seventeen of the twenty-two pairs of concerts, Rudolph 
Ringwall, the orchestra’s associate conductor, two pairs, and Charles 
Muench, two programs of French works. * 


Detroit 

With a view to enriching the scope and quality of entertainment for 
Detroit’s population as well as to increasing that city’s theatrical and 
artistic prestige throughout the nation, it is planned to develop Music 
Hall, home of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, as a production center 
embracing the whole field of theatrical arts. 


Toronto 


Fritz Mahler conducted the opening concerts of the Toronto Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in its current Spring-and-Summer season. His pro- 
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EFFORT, LEAST 








Piano Viola Flute 
Violin I Cello Oboe Bassoon 
Violin II Bass Clarinet I in Bb Horns in F 


Most Celebrated Viennese Waltzes 


STANDARD WALTZES FOLIO No. 1 








1, VIOLETS Waldteufel 
2. WINE, WOMAN AND SONG Strauss 
3. I LOVE THEE (Je t’Aime) Waldteufel 
4. ARTIST'S LIFE Strauss 
5. ESPANA (Spanish Waltz) Waldteufel 
6. DANUBE WAVES Ivanovici 
7. VIENNA LIFE (Wiener Blut) Strauss 
8. DOLORES Waldteufel 
9. TALES FROM THE VIENNA WOODS Strauss 
10. TO THEE Waldteufel 
11. L’ESTUDIANTINA 

(Spanish Waltz) Waldteufel 
12. ON THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE 

DANUBE Strauss 
13. GIRLS OF BADEN Komzak 


14. SOBRE LAS OLAS (Over the Waves) Rosas 
15. THE SKATERS (Les Patineurs) Waldteufel 
ETERNELLE IVRESSE Ganne 





CONCERT PIECES FOLIO No. 1 


1, SOLDIER'S LIFE Fahrbach 
2. L'INGENUE (Gavotte) Arditi 
3. EXTASE (Reverie) Ganne 
4. THE FRENCH SPIRIT 

(Intermezzo) Waldteufel 
5. HUMORESKE Dvorak 
6. SERENADE D'AMOUR von Blon 
7. AWAKENING OF SPRING Bach 
8 NIBELUNGEN MARCH Wagner 
®. SERENADE BADINE Gabriel-Marie 
10, POLONAISE (Militaire) Chopin 
il. CHINESE SERENADE Fliege 
12. SPRING MORN (Intermezzo) Lacombe 
13. UNDER THE LEAVES Thome 
14. TOREADOR AND ANDALOUSE 

FROM BAL COSTUME Rubinstein 
15. CZARDAS FROM BALLET 

COPPELIA Delibes 

Schumann 


16. TRAUMEREI AND ROMANCE 


CHARACTERISTIC PIECES FOLIO No. 1 


1. ENTR’ACTE—VALSE Hellmesber ger 
2. CHARGE OF THE ULANS Eilenberg 
3. BALLET MUSIC FROM FAUST, 

PART 4 Gounod 
4. ENTR’ACTE FROM CARMEN 

(2nd Act) Bizet 
5. ENTR’ACTE FROM CARMEN 

(3rd Act) Bizet 
6. DANCE OF THE HOURS 

FROM LA GIOCONDA Ponchielli 
7. PASSE-PIED (Dance Antique) Gillet 
8. AN ALBUM LEAF Wagner 
9. INTERMEZZO FROM NAILA Delibes 
10. ae BALLET, PART 2 Luigini 
il. Y OF THE BOJARS Halvorsen 
12. ARAGONAISE FROM LE CID Massenet 


13. SIZILIETTA von Blon 
14. KUYAWIAK (Polish National 

Dance Wieniawski 
15. IN LOVE (Romance) Ziehrer 
16. LA MEDIA NOCHE (At Midnight) Aviles 


STANDARD MARCHES FOLIO No. 1 


1, THROUGH BATTLE TO VICTORY von Bion 
2 DEVIL'S MARCH von Suppe 
3. MARCH LORRAINE Ganne 
4 THE FAVORITE REGIMENT Erti 
5. MAR ADOLPH Michaelis 
6. THE BANNER von Blon 
7. THE oe PIERROTS Bosc 
8. LE PERE DE LA VICTOIRE 

(Pather of Victory) Ganne 
9. HOCH HAPSBURG Kral 
10. MARCH FROM “CARMEN” Bizet 
il. EXHIBITION MARCH Fahrbach 
12. MARCH OF THE BERSAGLIERI Eilenberg 
13. BRUCKER LAGER Kral 
14. KAISER FRIEDRICH Friedermann 
1S. THE DETECTIVE Rosey 
16. UNDER THE DOUBLE EAGLE Wagner 
17. ONLY ONE VIENNA Schrammel 
18. A FRANGESA Costa 
19%. MARCH PATRIOTIC (U. S. Airs) Rosey 
%®, IRISH COLORS (Irish Airs) Rosey 
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137 Diversified and Distinguished Orchestra Compositions in 8 Folios by World 
ene © for full orchestra by George yw 
y combination of i instruments as all parts are thoroughly cu 
Orchestra Folios enable you to select your program A 
TIME and SMALL COST. 
Price: Single Folio, any Instrument, 60c each. Piano Conductor, $1.00. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
Clarinet II in Bb Trumpet Iin Bb Drums 








8. PIZZICATO FROM BALLET SYLVIA Delibes 
9. SALLY IN OUR ALLEY Carey 
10. GOOD-BYE Tosti 
11. SECOND HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY Liszt 
12. THE LOST CHORD Sullivan 
13. CORONATION MARCH FROM 

THE FOLKUNGER Kretschmer 
14. AVE MARIA Gounod-Bach 
15. FLIRTING (Intermezzo) Rosey 
16. FUNICULI-FUNICULA—MARI, MARI Denza 

OPERATIC FAVORITES 

1. DOST THOU KNOW THE LAND 

(Mignon) Thomas 
2. TOREADOR SONG (Carmen) Bizet 
3. MISERERE (Il Trovatore) Verdi 
4. SOLDIERS’ CHORUS (Faust) Gounod 
5. MARCH FROM TANNHAUSER Wagner 
6. NOCTURNE FROM MIDSUMMER 

NIGHT’S DREAM Mendelssohn 
7. WALTHER’S PRIZE SONG Wagner 
8 QUARTETTE FROM RIGOLETTO Verdi 
9. CALL ME THINE OWN (L’Eclair) Halevy 
10. YOUNG WERNER’S PARTING 

SONG Neasler 
11. BRIDAL PROCESSION (Lohengrin) Wagner 
12. SEXTETTE (Lucia di 

Lammermoor) Donizetti 
13. ANVIL CHORUS (Il Trovatore) Verdi 
14. CELESTE AIDA Verdi 
15. ENTR’ACTE (Carmen, 4th Act) Bizet 
16. FARANDOLE (L’Arlesienne) Bizet 

Verdi 


17. LA TRAVIATA (Finale, Ist Act) 


1. HEAMQUARTERS MARCH Fahrbach 
2. MOBILIZATION MARCH Wohanka 
3. MILITARY SPIRIT von Blon 
4. MARCH BULOW von Blon 
5. PERSIAN MARCH Strauss 
6. AUSTRIAN ARMY MARCH Eilenberg 
7. METROPOLITAN MARCH Bial 
8 MARCHE TURQUE Beethoven 
9. MARCH VINDOBONA Komzak 
10. STANDARD BEARER Fahrbach 
ll. THE HAYSEED AND THE COON Rosey 
12. MARCH PRINCE HENRY Eilenberg 
13. INDIAN MARCH Sellenick 
14. VOLUNTEERS MARCH Metra 
15. DUDE’S MARCH Wagner 
16. THE PIONEER Rosey 
17. THE JUGGLER Rosey 
18. LE REGIMENT DE SAMBRE ET 

MEUSE (French National Defile) Turlet 
19. SUPPER MARCH FROM OPERA 

“NORMA” Bellini 
20. THE JOLLY COPPERSMITH Peter 


Effective with 
The Rose 
A GLANCE with N 








Trumpet II in Bb Eb Alto Saxophone 
Trombone Bb Tenor Saxophone 


STANDARD WALTZES FOLIO No. 2 





1. LIFE’S ENJOYMENT Strauss 
2. CHANTILLY WALTZES Waldteufel 
3. LA SERENATA Jaxone 
4. RETURN OF SPRING Waldteufel 
5. MY DREAM (Mon Reve) Waldteufel 
6. ZIEHRER WALTZES (Selection) Ziehrer 
7. COPPELIA WALTZES Delibes 
8. ACCLAMATIONS Waldteufel 
9. ESCAMILLO (Spanish Waltz) Rosey 
10. GUNG’L WALTZES (Selection) Gung’l 
11. VALSE MILITAIRE Waldteufel 
12. MOONLIGHT ON THE ALSTER Fetras 
13. SANTIAGO (Spanish Waltz) Corbin 
14. THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS Strauss | 
15. THE BLONDES Ganne | 


. LOVE AND SPRING Waldteufel 





CONCERT PIECES FOLIO No. 2 


1. CHACONE Durand 
2. THE YEOMAN’S WEDDING Poniatowski 
3. CHANSON SANS PAROLES Tschaikowsky 
4. MELODY IN F (Paraphrase 


by Carl Muller-Berghaus) Rubinstein 
5. ROMANCE Rubinstein | 
6. SPANISH DANCE NO. 2 Moszkowski | 
7. SPANISH DANCE NO. 5 

(Bolero) Moszkowski 


STANDARD MARCHES FOLIO No. 2 
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grams included the “Latin American Symphonette” by Morton Gould 
and the Suite to “Lieutenant Kije” by Prokofieff. 








Vancouver 


Wild cheering and applause greeted the announcement, made at one 
of the recent concerts of the Vancouver Symphony, of the appointment 
of Jacques Singer as regular conductor of that orchestra. The press 
reports sent to this office show the citizens of Vancouver to be united in 
jubilation over the acquisition of this thirty-six-year-old Stokowski pro- 
tege. His plans, already announced, for the 1947-48 season, would seem 
to justify the enthusiasm. They include: a schedule more than doubling 
the number of concerts; a great expansion of repertoire with emphasis 
on new works; tours to nearby cities in western Canada and the Pacific 
Northwest, and intensive effort to develop youthful Canadian talent, 
both as to composers and performers. 





About 2,800 boys and girls representing grades five to twelve in 
seventy schools in the Vaneouver area regularly attend a series of con- ; 
certs by the Vancouver Symphony, programmed especially for them. 
These were instituted and are conducted by the concert master of that , 
orchestra, Albert Steinberg, a native of Toronto. h 


Chicago ] 
At its concert on May 21st, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra will 

have as guest soloists the two-piano team, Whittemore and Lowe. Arthur r 

Whittemore, born in South Dakota and educated at the university there, F 

taught classes in music appreciation at the University of Rochester’s Col- ; 


lege for Men and conducted extra-curricular musical activities, including 
the glee club. Jack Lowe, Denver-born, was his assistant, co-arranger and 
accompanist in those days. 

Whittemore’s aunt who lived in Puerto Rico advanced the young c 
men’s fares one summer for a vacation visit and arranged for a duo-piano 
concert, since she mistakenly assumed this was the form their mutual 
musical activities took. So great was the advance publicity given them 
that to save face they quickly arranged two-piano music from solos they “ 
had on hand and gave a concert. The great success of the experiment 
determined their careers. 


Shortly after the war began Whittemore and Lowe enlisted in the ol 
United States Navy and soon became favorite service entertainers. Their w 
work—they played 500 performances before half a million service men O 
—will live long in the memory of many a Yankee fighting man. es 

The Chicago appearance will close the season’s tour of the pianists, ve 





comprising close to ninety engagements. 








Earl Hoffman’s “State Street Symphony” had its world premiere 
May 6th when it was played by the Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra 
augmented by twenty musicians under the baton of Henry Weber. 
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San Diego, California 

The San Diego Sinfonietta, a forty-piece ensemble made possible 
through the amount apportioned to Local 325 of that city from the 
Recording and Transcription Fund, made its debut performance under 
the direction of its founder and conductor, John Metzger, on May 11th. 
The City Recreation Department acted as co-sponsor in presenting the 
Sinfonietta as the culminating program during National Music Weck. 

Soloist on the occasion was Warren Henry, the pianist who was 
chosen as finalist in the Young Artists Competition sponsored by the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Sacramento 

The final program of the Sacramento Philharmonic Orchestra’s 
1947-48 series consisted entirely of works by American composers: Chad- 
wick, Hanson, Gershwin, Gould and Sanders. 


SUMMER SCHEDULES 

Philadelphia 

When the Robin Hood Dell Symphony Orchestra of ninety instru- 
mentalists assembles on June 23rd for its eighteenth season (Marian 
Anderson will be soloist for the opening concert), Dimitri Mitropoulos 
will again be on the podium—this is his third year as artistic director 
and conductor-in-chief—and the audience will again be looking forward 
to a series of twenty-eight concerts scheduled at four a week. Mitropoulos 
will act as soloist on one of the concerts and will conduct twenty of 
them. A group of concerts in mid-July will be in charge of Vladimir 
Golschmann. 


New York 


In this, its thirtieth anniversary summer, the New York Stadium 
Concerts, Inc., plans an eight-week season to open June 16th and close 
August 9th, with five concerts weekly. The orchestra will be that of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York and the conductors, 
in the early part of the season, Pierre Monteux, Alexander Smallens, 
Leonard Bernstein and Dimitri Mitropoulos. During the sixth and 
seventh weeks the Stadium Concerts will introduce conductors of the 
new generation to its public: Hans Schwieger, Bernard Hermann, and 
Richard Korn. First of a series of special events will be a Grace Moore 
Memorial Night, June 21st, with Dorothy Kirsten and Eugene Conley 
as soloists. . 

A plan to provide disabled veterans with 400 tickets a week is being 
worked out. 


Washington 


Richard Bales has been named musical director of the National . 


Symphony for the summer season of eighteen Watergate Concerts, which 
will open on June 19th. This is a fortunate acquisition in view of Mr. 
Bales’ unquestioned abilities, as proved by his success in organizing the 
National Gallery Sinfonietta and in inaugurating the first festivals de- 
voted to American composers in the nation’s Capitol. He has frequently 
appeared as guest conductor with the National Symphony Orchestra. 


New Orleans 

The eight-week Summer “Pops” series of the New Orleans Sym- 
phony Orchestra is to be conducted by Emanuel Balaban, former director 
of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 


Hollywood 
The Hollywood Bowl is to be under the batons of a series of guest 
conductors this season. Izler Solomon will direct the ninety-five musi- 


cians July 10th, 12th, 14th and 16th. 


FESTIVAL FOOTNOTES 


Dr. Fritz Busch, conductor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
will direct Cincinnati’s 1948 Diamond Jubilee Festival this month. 





The Utah County Centennial Celebration, held. under the auspices 
of the Brigham Young University at Provo, Utah, beginning June 10th, 
will feature a series of eight concerts by the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Alfred Wallenstein. This celebration, the great- 
est musical festival in the history of Utah, marks the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the coming of the pioneers. 





The opening of the George Gershwin Memorial Collection is a 
feature of the annual Spring festival of the Fisk University. This series 
is now in its eighteenth year. 


MAY, 1947 


Two performances of the Bach B minor Mass are to be given at 
the fifteenth annual Bach Festival at Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 
Ohio, June 6th and 7th. 





Columbia University’s third annual Festival of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Music will present on May 17th a program of the N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Alfred Wallenstein. 





The “Kentuckiana Jubilee of Music”, a Louisville Philharmonic 
Festival, presented three nights of orchestral and choral music on April 
28th, 29th and 30th. On the first Robert Whitney conducted the Louis- 
ville Philharmonic; Alex Templeton was soloist with that orchestra in 
the second event, and on the final evening George Szell directed the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

The National Symphony Orchestra will provide the music for a 
Summer music festival to be held in Charlottesville on June 13th, 14th 
and 15th, dates which coincide with the exercises of the University of 
Virginia. Dr. Hans Kindler is the festival’s musical director. Founding 
members are being invited to contribute toward the goal of $20,000 to 
cover amply the 1947 cost of the three-day outdoor series. 





The Philadelphia Orchestra was the official orchestra for the fifty- 
fourth Ann Arbor Festival which started May 8th. The performances 
included Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis” and Verdi’s “Te Deum”. 


BACKWARD GLANCES 

Minneapolis 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra has already published a com- 
plete listing of the compositions it has played during the 1946-47 season 
just concluded. Lack of space precludes our presenting the whole of 
these excellent selections. However, we note a large proportion are com- 
positions by Americans, as well as contemporaries of other lands. This 
courage to present the new and the different is to be commended. 


Columbus, Ohio 


During the past season twenty-seven compositions by American com- 
posers were played by the Columbus Philharmonic under Solomon. 


Erie 

The twelfth season of the Erie Philharmonic Orchestra closed May © 
7th with a program in which a chorus of 125 under Dr. Federal Lee 
Whittlesey presented works by Mendelssohn and Rimsky-Korsakov. : 


Spokane 

The Spokane Philharmonic Orchestra, organized in the Autumn of 
1945 by Harold Paul Whelan, now its conductor, ended a very successful 
season recently with a program featuring works of George F. McKay. 
The Suite on Northwest Indian Songs and Dances was conducted by the 
composer himself. Gordon Epperson was soloist in the other McKay 
selection, Cello Concerto. 


(Please turn to page thirty-four) 





Gordon Epperson, George F. McKay and Harold Paul Whelan sd 
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WE HAVE OFTEN had occasion to remark on the lack of opportunities 
afforded to. singers for early practical training as members of opera 
companies. 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, underlining the idea with a, plea not only 
that schocis be reorganized to afford better vocal training to students, 
but that more operative bodies be formed to help local talent to come 
before the public and get practice through actual performances. 
America is full of excellent vocal material that never is accorded the 
enlivening impetus of stage hearings. The formation of local com- 
panies would be a means of developing home talent and allowing us to 
realize America’s vast artistic potentialities. 


SAN CARLO 


Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Company opened its annual twelve- 
day Spring season with Bizet’s “Carmen” April 23rd. It was a smooth- 
running performance, with every member of the cast participating with 
gusto and skill under the able direction of Anton Coppola, the organiza- 
tion’s new regular conductor. Paolo Civil, Spanish tenor, made his local 
debut as the Don Jose of the cast, a part he portrayed with the expected 
temperament and with tones warm and of rich texture. 

Hizi Koyke sang Cio-Cio-San in “Madam Butterfly” on April 24th. 
Hilde Reggiani was the Gilda in the performance of “Rigoletto” on 
April 25th. On April 26th “Aida” was the occasion for the debuts of 
two young artists, Jean Browning, contralto, as Amneris, and Alfonso 
Pravadelli as Radames. 


SAN FRANCISCO SEASON 


The San Francisco Opera Company, which will open its twenty- 
fifth anniversary season in the home city on September 16th after pre- 
senting three preliminary performances in Seattle and three in Portland, 
Oregon, has planned a schedule of fifty performances during which seven- 
teen operas will be heard. Charpentier’s “Louise” and Ponchielli’s “La 
Gioconda” will be given for the first time in the organization’s history. 
During the local run, closing on October 19th, two operas will be given 
in Sacramento and one in San Jose. After the five weeks in the War 
Memorial Opera House the company will give thirteen performances in 
Los Angeles and one in Pasadena. 

Several new singers will be introduced, among them Florence Quar- 
tararo, the San Francisco soprano, who sang at the Metropolitan last 
season. 


LAST LAP 


With the final concert of its tour on May 19th in Rochester the 
Metropolitan Opera Company will close its current season. Looking 
ahead to plans for 1947-48, it announces that Edward Johnson’s contract 
as general manager has been renewed for two more years. 


BRIGADOON 


Definite signs of the musical play coming of age are in evidence in 


the excellent production “Brigadoon”, currently showing in New York.. 


Its lines, its music, its movement show an integration that stamps it an 
art-form equal to any. Harry Beaton is to be thanked for making the 
dancing so much a part of the plot that the two elements merge indis- 
tinguishably. The singers make their songs a natural extension of their 
whole personalities. Transition from spoken word to singing word is 
as smooth as water flowing over ice. The orchestra knows how to be 
a proper background or a necessary foreground as occasion requires. 


THE RAPE OF LUCRETIA 


The cast of Benjamin Britten’s opera, “The Rape of Lucretia”, as 
it is to be given early in June by the Chicago Opera Theatre, includes 
Regina Resnik in the title role; Frank Rogier, baritone, singing the role 
of Tarquinius; Marguerite Piazza, lyric soprano, as Lucia, and Carlos 
Alexander as Junius. The male and female choruses which are utilized 
to comment on the action are in this production to be assigned each to 
a single artist. Paul Breisach will conduct. 
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Now we find Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, director of the - 


OPERA and OPERETTA 


FAMILY AFFAIRS 
The campaign to raise funds for a new opera house in New Orleans 
will be opened next Autumn with a performance of “Faust” featuring 
Ezio Pinza as Mephistopheles and his daughter, Claudia, as Marguerite. 





Ferruccio Tagliavini and his wife, Pia Tassinari, will be heard sing- 
ing the leading roles of “La Bohéme on May 17th in Newark, a per- 
formance under the auspices of the Griffith Musical Foundation. ° 





Emil Cooper conductor of the Metropolitan, and his wife, the former 
Estelle Karenina, who herself was once a leading singer of the Russian 
Imperial Opera, were sworn in as citizens of the United States on 
March 10th. 


SOTTO VOCE 


Licia Albanese has been instructed by her physician to cancel all 
public appearances for several months. Suffering from a laryngeal in- 
fection, she stands in need of a long rest as the only means of stabilizing 
the improvement already noted in her condition. The soprano’s roles were 
taken by Dorothy Kirsten in Chicago, Atlanta, Houston and Dallas, and 
by Daniza Ilitsch in St. Louis, Bloomington and Indianapolis. 





Lauritz Melchior gave three benefit concerts in Galveston and 
Houston, Texas, to aid Texas City disaster victims. These added $9,378 
to the relief fund. ' 


CURTAIN CALLS 
The Denver Grand Opera Association in its performance of “La 
6g last month engaged John Brooks McCormack for the role of 
olfo. 


Rehearsals have already been begun for a performance of “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” to be given by the Canton Civic Opera Association of 
that Ohio city. The group, organized in 1931, engaged Alberto Bimboni 
in 1942 as its director. Under his capable leadership the company has 
already presented “Carmen”, “Cavalleria Rusticana”, “Pagliacci”, “Tales 
. Hoffmann”, “Romeo and Juliet”, “Mignon”, “La Traviata” and “Elisir 

” Amore”, 


The Lyric Grand Opera Company, directed by Luigi Dell’Orefice, 
is just concluding a series of five Saturday night performances in New 
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Eyort take our word alone—ask the opinion of 
recording technicians and users! They’ll tell you 
Duotone’s Red Label Duodisc is now, by far, the best 
home recording blank in the industry. Yes, the Red 
Label Duodisc is making news, and here’s why: 


. Uniform nitrate composition assures uniform recording. 
Hard spots are eliminated, so cutting needles last longer. 
DB loss held to aremarkable minimum for years after cutting. 
Age-retarding plasticizer formula guarantees freshness. 
Thread castoff is soft and silky—evidence of fine, smooth, 
noiseless cutting. 

6. Static-free cutting causes thread to be thrown toward 
center; prevents fouling of needle. 


7. Expensive sapphire cutters can be used without fear of 
damage. Amazing results with low-cost steel cutters. 
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Once you cut a Duodisc and hear it played back, you'll 
agree there is no finer recording blank made. For best 
results, use a Duotone steel, stellite or sapphire cutting 
needle. At better musi¢ stores everywhere. 


GET YOUR COPY NOW! 
“Hints for Home Recording”—Every recording fan should 
have this handy booklet. Tells you everything you need 
to know about blanks, needles, and the cutting process. 
Write for your copy today. 
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York, during which “La Traviata”, “Rigoletto”, “La Bohéme”, “Caval- 


leria Rusticana”, “Pagliacci” and “Madame Butterfly” were given. 
’ 54 y g 





An opera by the late Gertrude Stein and Virgil Thomson, “The 


Mother of Us All”, commissioned by the Alice M. Ditson Fund of Co 
lumbia University, received its premiere on May 7th in New York. 
Dorothy Dow, soprano, sang the role of Susan B. Anthony; William 
Horne, tenor, that of Jo the Loiterer. 





The American Lyric Theatre made its debut at the White Plains 
County Center with “The Barber of Seville” May 9th as part of the 
annual Spring Festival of Music and Drama. The next two performances 
will be “Tales of Hoffmann” on May 16th and “Carmen” on May 24th. 





“Naughty Marietta” in its current revival at the Paper Mill Play- 
house, Millburn, New Jersey, has in its title role Andzia Kuzak, and 
Harold Patrick as the dashing Capt. Dick, the woman-shy hero of the 
old New Orleans frontier. Clarence Nordstrom (as Silas Slick) and 
Melissa Mason (as Lizette) do exceedingly well in providing the comic 
accents. Richard Alan Gordon is the company’s musical director. 





Salvatore Virzi’s one-act opera, “The Golden Gate”, received its 
premiere on April 26th when the opera company of which Alfredo 
Salmaggi is artistic director presented it at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. The libretto is the work of Armando Romano. Gabriele Simeoni 
conducted. This, which was the closing work of the season, brought the 
total up to eighteen operas (thirty-six performances) presented by that 
company since September 21, 1946. 


OPERA OVERSEAS 


“Grazhina”, a new opera by the Lithuanian composer, Karnavichus, 
is scheduled for the rebuilt State Theatre of Opera and Ballet in Vilna, 
capital of the Lithuanian Socialist Soviet Republic. 





Richard Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier” had its first performance at 
Covent Garden in London April 22nd. The list of principals included 
two American sopranos, Doris Doree and Virgimia MacWatters, in addi- 
tion to Victoria Sladen and Grahame Clifford. 





The old pre-war Glyndebourne Opera Festival is to be revived this 
summer in England (opening June 19th) with a full-scale performance 
of Gluck’s “Orfeo” conducted by Fritz Stiedry of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Another of the events of the three and a half weeks of the 
festival will be performances of Benjamin Britten’s two latest operas for 
twelve-piece orchestras, “Albert Herring” and “The Rape of Lucretia”. 
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WRITE TO JOE ALLARD 
74 W. 50th ST. N.Y. 20. N.Y,C. FOR 


SOMETHING NEW 
For SAXOPHONE 


@ Three octave scales and chords 
@ Atwo octave range in any scale 
@ Twelve scales in every key 





PRICE @ Fingerings above (high F) 
THREE DOLLARS @ Unusual chords 
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Leaders and Line-ups 


Manhattan Medley 


EMIL COLEMAN closed his date 
at the Waldorf-Astoria May 17th. 

CAB CALLOWAY’S date at the 
Strand ended May 8th. 

AL LOMBARDY and his all-G.I. 
orchestra returned to the Palladium 
Ballroom May ist. 

XAVIER CUGAT wound up at 
the Capitol Theatre May 7th. 

LOUIS PRIMA will finish his date 
at the Commodore Hotel May 28th. 

DUKE ELLINGTON swung out of 
the Paramount May 13th. 


Atlantic Antics 


CARL SANDS’ date at the Tou- 
raine Hotel, Boston, wound up 
May Ist. 

ELLIOT LAWRENCE closed his 
two weeks at Frank Dailey’s 
Meadowbrook, Cedar Grove, New 
Jersey, May 12th. 

CLAUDE THORNHILL’S orches- 
tra will make its debut at the Glen 
Island Casino May 29th. 

WHITNEY WORTH and his or- 
chestra are currently playing along 
engagement at the Post Lodge in 
Larchmont, New York. 

TONY CARTER and his ex-Marine 
combination opened at the Brooklyn 
Plaza Ballroom May 3rd. 

GENE PRINGLE and his orches- 
tra is at this writing holding forth 
at the Wardman-Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

STAN KENTON’S date at the 
Howard Theatre, Washington, ex- 
tended from May 2nd through 8th. 

SPIKE JONES took a week at 
the Capitol, Washington, May Ist 
through 7th. 

TOMMY REED’S band is sched- 
uled to come East this month. 


Quaker Quickies 


JOE MOONEY checked out at the 
Ankara Club, Pittsburgh, May 4th. 

DON BESTOR began his engage- 
ment at Club Ankara May 5bth. 

CHUCK FOSTER will swing into 
Bill Green’s Casino, Pittsburgh, 
May 16th for two weeks. 

PHIL CAVEZZA’S band has gone 
into the William Penn Tavern, 
Pittsburgh, for a summer run. 

CHARLIE SPIVAK played from 
the 2nd to the 8th of May at the 
Earle Theatre in Philadelphia. 

JIMMY PALMER closed at the 
Terrace night club, McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, May 4th. 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG had a date 
at the R.K.O. Theatre, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, from May 1st to 8rd. 


St. Louis Limelight 

LUIS RUSSELL opened at the 
Riviera May 2nd. 

TED WEEMS closed his three 
weeks at the Chase Hotel May 15th. 

EDDY HOWARD will open at the 
Chase Hotel May 16th. 

BILL BARDO’S Tune Town Ball- 
room date ended May 4th. 


DICK JURGENS’ week at the 
Casa Loma Ballroom ended May 3rd. 
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Loop-a-Doopers 

GRIFF WILLIAMS opened at the 
Aragon Ballroom, Chicago, May 4th. 

CARMEN CAVALLARO closed his 
week at the Chicago Theatre May 
8th. 

COOTIE WILLIAMS’ date at the 
Regal Theatre ended May 8th. 

ILLINOIS JACQUET is currently 
playing a chain of theatre dates, 


Mid-West Maelstrom 


TEX BENEKE’S week at the 
Michigan Theatre, Detroit, ended 
May 8th. 

GEORGE OLSEN opened at the 
Walled Lake Casino, Walled Lake, 
May 23rd for a week. 

LOUIS JORDAN finished his week 
at the RKO Albee, Cincinnati, May 
7th. 

SAMMY KAYE held forth at the 
Palace Theatre, Youngstown, Ohio, 
May 5th through 7th. 

FRANKIE CARLE’S week at the 
Circle Theatre, Indianapolis, ended 
May 8th. 


Far-West Fanfare 


HAL McINTYRE jumped to the 
Terp Ballroom, Austin, Minnesota, 
April 29th. 

RAY ANTHONY bowed into 
Lakeside Park, Denver, for two 
weeks starting May 16th. ‘ 

LES BROWN is signed for a fort- 
night at the Elitch Gardens, Denver, 
June 20th. 

ANSON WEEKS will open the 
season at Lagoon Park, Salt Lake 
City, May 29th. 





ANSON WEEKS 


EDDIE DEL GUIDICE opened at 
= Riviera, Vern, Montana, May 
rd. 

HENRY BUSSE played at ‘Jant- 
zen Beach Ballroom, Portland, 
Oregon, from May 2nd to 4th and 
from May 6th to 11th. 


Southward Swing 


INTERNATIONAL SWEET- 
HEARTS had a week at the Royal 
Theatre, Baltimore, May 2nd 
through 8th. 

DON REID closed at the Planta- 
tion, Nashville, May 4th. 

GEORGE WINSLOW swung into 
the Plantation May 5th. 

TONY DI PARDO moved into 
the Claridge Hotel, Memphis, May 
9th for a three-week date. 





COUNT BASIE began a tour of 
twenty-eight consecutive one-night- 
ers in the Southland April 21st. 


JIMMY JOY closed at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, May 17th. 


ART JARRETT ended his week 
at the Madrid Night Club, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, May 4th. 


BARRY DAVIS and his orches- 
tra are set to play the University 
of Miami Senior Prom May 29th. 


BILL HUMMEL closed at the Sil- 
ver Slipper, Eunice, Louisiana, 
May 4th. 


Pacific Pastime 


BOBBY BYRNE closed at the 
Ocean Park Ballroom, California, 
May 11th. 


BILLY ECKSTINE’S engagement 
at Billy Berg’s Night Club in Holly- 
wood has been extended through 
June ist. 


Campus Capers 


SONNY DUNHAM had a prom 
date with the University of Missouri 
students at Columbus, May 10th. 


SAM DONAHUE and his orches- 
tra have provided dance rhythms 
at no less than eighteen leading col- 
lege proms during the month of 
May. 





Soloists’ Symposium 


Arnold Eidus, twenty-four-year- 
old American violinist, winner of 
the first Jacques Thibaud Initerna- 
tional Violin Competition, is now 
back from the European tour vhich 
was part of his prize. He has been 
engaged by leading orchestras in 
this country for next season and 
re-engaged for another European 
tour next February. 





Patricia Travers will make her 
musical debut in Paris May 2ist, 
and will give concerts in London 
May 31st and June 12th, in Vienna 
June 6th and in Scheveningen, Hol- 
land, June 22nd. 





Robert Casadesus, pianist, and 
Zino Francescatti, violinist, pre- 
sented a sonata recital May 6th, 
proceeds of which will benefit the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Pension Fund. 





Paul Olefsky, cellist, who recently 
completed a tour of 200 USO con- 
certs in the South Pacific, gave his 
pe Philadelphia recital on April 

rd. 





Piano literature of three cen- 
turies will be featured when Clau- 
dio Arrau presents his series of 
three Carnegie Hall recitals next 
season. 





A full recital for the trombone— 
perhaps the first time this has been 
attempted—was news at Town Hall 
on April 13th, when Davis Shuman 
undertook and successfully accom- 
plished the feat. 





The American violinist, Isaac 
Stern, will tour in Australia for the 
first time this summer. 
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minute method. With it you teach your students 
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It brings you clever ts for playing 
extra choruses of eight “hit parade” 
tunes. Shows you how to in breaks, novel 
figures and tricky embellishments. Single copies 
25 cents, stamp or coin, Send $2 for ten con- 
secutive issues, 
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ROBBINS RHYTHM AIRS 


SHOULD | I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
TEMPTATION SOMEBODY STOLE MY GAL 
iF | HAD YOU STOMPIN’ AT THE SAVOY 


MOONLIGHT SERENADE 
SWEET AND LOVELY 
SING, SING, SING 
JOHNSON RAG 

DEEP PURPLE 

BLUE MOON 


PAGAN LOVE SONG 

TWO O'CLOCK JUMP 

I'M COMING VIRGINIA 
HOW AM | TO KNOW 
HAMP'S BOOGIE WOOGIE 
GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART 


FEIST RHYTHM AIRS 


JA-DA I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 


SUNDAY DARKTOWN STRUTTERS’ BALL 
HOT LIPS | DON'T KNOW WHY 
TIGER RAG WANG WANG BLUES 
CHINA BOY MY BLUE HEAVEN 


SLEEPY TIME GAL 
RUNNIN’ WILD 
AT SUNDOWN 

JOSEPHINE 


| NEVER KNEW 
WABASH BLUES 
LINGER AWHILE 
ONE O'CLOCK JUMP 


MILLER RHYTHM AIRS 


DIANE DO YOU EVER THINK OF ME 


CORAL SEA MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
GREAT DAY FOUR OR FIVE TIMES 
ROSE ROOM ONCE IN A WHILE 
DOLL DANCE 1 CRIED FOR YOU 
TIME ON MY HANDS Li'L LIZA JANE 
AFTER | SAY I'M SORRY WHISPERING 
HAWAIIAN WAR CHANT CHARMAINE 
WEDDING OF THE PAINTED DOLL SLEEP 


Price 50c each 
at your deoler or direct 

















THE BIG THREE MUSIC CORPORATION ¢ 152 West 52nd Street, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation 
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Composers’ Corner 





Frances McCollin, Philadelphia 
composer, is the winner of the 1947 
Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
Club’s Contest for a_ three-part 
women’s chorus with piano accom- 
paniment. The winning score, a 
setting of Longfellow’s “Christmas 
Bells”, was sung at the State Fed- 
eration’s Convention at Williams- 
port on May 3rd. 

Miss McCollin’s orchestral com- 
positions have been performed this 
winter by the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Fabien Sevitzky, 
conductor; by the Rochester Civic 
Symphony Orchestra, Guy Frazer 
Harrison, conductor, and by the 
Pennsylvania Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Luigi Carnevale, conductor. 





Samuel Barber’s “First Essay for 
Orchestra” was performed during 
January in Prague by the Czecho- 
slovak Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Rafael Kubelik and his 
“Overture to the School for Scan- 
dal’ in Algiers on January 3l1st by 
the Symphony Orchestra of Radio 
Algiers, with Eric Stekel conduct- 
ing. 





Philip James’ “Song of the 
Miners” was first sung May 5th in 
Scranton by the newly combined 
Scranton Junger Mannerchor and 
the Wilkes-Barre Concordia So- 
ciety. 





The American Soviet Music So- 
ciety presented the American pre- 
miere of “Betrothal in a Convent”, 
a new Prokofieff work for soprano 
and chorus based on Sheridan’s 
“Duenna”, when it was given May 
12th in New York. 


The Closing Chord 


Louis B. Elmer, Secretary-Treas- 
urer for the past seventeen years of 
Local 162, Lafayette, Indiana, died 
suddenly on April 5th, 1947, as a 
result of a heart attack. Brother 
Elmer, previous to entering the 
general insurance business four 
years ago, taught music in the high 
schools of several nearby towns. He 
organized West Lafayette’s first 
high school band. Born at Reming- 
ton, he was the son of Warner T. 
and Erma Bartlett Elmore. His 
widow, Bella Morin, is his only 





| survivor. 





Longview, Washington, mourns 


the death on February 7, 1947, of 


William Enoch Plunkett, who 
“raised half of the young musicians 
of the community”. A trombonist 
of ability, Brother Plunkett, child- 
less himself, took a deep interest 
in young musical aspirants and 
boasted that he “had boys playing 
all over the world”. He had a li- 
brary of over 500 band works and 
was ready to lend them at any 
time to any one that needed them. 
This collection has been bequeathed 
to the local public library. The 
community, in the words of James 
R. Farris, Secretary of Local 668, 
Kelso-Longview, of which Brother 
Plunkett was a member, has lost 
“a great champion of music for the 
youngsters”. 
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CONCER 


IT IS INTERESTING to note that the very existence of the band, as dis- 
tinguished from the symphony orchestra, lies in its adaptability to march- 


ing out-of-doors. 
no harps, no piano. 
rhythmic and the forthright. 


period of bright skies and warm breezes. 


Thus it has acquired through the ages no string sections, 
And thus its music leans toward the emphatic, the 
And thus, too, its best season remains the 


Lucky the towns that have this 


Summer, besides their parks, swimming pools and fountains, music sound- 
ing in the open air, underlining occasions of festivity and solemnity. For 
such towns possess the spirit of friendliness and the zeal for progress, in 
short, are not merely dots on the map but pointers to a better living for 


each of their inhabitants. 


First for Recreation 

The Elizabeth (New Jersey) Rec- 
reation Concert Band, which was 
started in June, 1944, and has now a 
membership of seventy-five, has 
given twenty concerts in that area 
and has a repertoire of over two 
hundred numbers that represent the 
best in symphonic band literature. 
The programs are listed as “pops” 
concerts, because the selections played 
are of a semi-classic and light nature. 


City Band was first conducted by 
Amileare Cerboneschi. Its mem- 
bers, five of whom have been with 
it since the beginning, consist of one 
piccolo, five cornets, six clarinets, 
three French horns, five trombones, 
two basses, two baritones, one tenor 
saxophone, and four drums with 
traps. 


The conductor of the band is 
Clarence Bassett, its manager, Ray- 
mond Schirch, its assistant conductor 
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T BANDS 


Brooklyn. Many new compositions 
will be introduced. 

The leader of the band, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, has established a 
sort of record, since he has not 
missed a single one of the 1696 con- 
certs presented in the thirty years of 
the band’s existence. 

The concerts this year, which 
Mayor O’Dwyer accepted “in behalf 
of the City of New York,” are named 
in memory of the two patrons whose 
support of them began in 1924. 


Los Angeles Band Leader 


The leader of the Los Angeles 
County Symphonic Band, Arthur 
Babich, was born in Europe and 
came to this country many years 
ago to conduct opera in New York. 
So well did he like America that he 
decided to stay in this country and 
took up residence in California, con- 
tinuing his composing and directing 
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The Los Angeles County Sym- 
phonic Band is sponsored by the 
Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors in cooperation with Local 47, 
A. F. of M. It is heard at Exposition 
Park in that city Sundays at two 
o'clock. 


A City’s Need 


Up Boston way, a newspaper 
columnist in the Boston “Post” voices 
a wish that most of the population 
in that city and, in fact, any city 
not amply provided with band music 
must have. “I met Alfonso D’Avino, 
conductor of the great Symphonic 
Band, which is one -of the few 
pleasant memories of the days of the 
WPA”, he says, adding as a nostalgic 
aside, “Remember how the music in 
full and well-controlled volume re- 
sounded from the Parkman band- 
stand on summer noontimes about a 
decade ago?” Then he goes on; “I 





The New Departure Band of Bristol, Connecticut, as it looks today. 


where the band has played for twenty-seven successive (and successful) summers. 


Most frequently played are works by 
Herbert, Friml, Romberg, Grofe, 
Gershwin, Kern, Porter, Strauss, 
Sousa, Goldman and Pryor. 

On April 26th the band traveled 
to Scranton, Pennsylvania, in re- 
sponse to an invitation of the Eastern 
Division of the National Music Edu- 
cators Conference, and played at one 
of the major sessions in the con- 
vention. 


Holyoke History 


Forty-two years ago a group of 
musicians in Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
struck up some spirited band music. 
They are still inspiring the inhab- 
itants of that town today. Organized 
on April 27th, 1905, the Holyoke 
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and librarian, Charles Uebel, and its 
president, Joseph Equi. 


Goldman Concert Band 


The summer series of the Daniel 
and Florence Guggenheim Memorial 
Concerts by the Goldman Band will 
open June 13th on the Mall in Cen- 
tral Park, New York. The concerts, 
which draw audiences of from 12,000 
to over 30,000 people nightly, will 
consist of special evenings of operatic 
music, symphonic music, children’s 
music and the works of individual 
composers such as Beethoven, Wag- 
ner, Tchaikovsky and Verdi. They 
will be held on Sundays, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays on the 
Mall in Central Park, and on Thurs- 


days and Saturdays in Prospect Park. 


of outstanding bands and orchestras. 
Today he makes his home in Los 
Angeles with his wife and two 
daughters. His hobby is golf. 
Speaking at a recent meeting of 
band musicians, Mr. Babich said, 
“It has taken seven years to bring 
the County Symphonic Band to its 
present high standard. Bands in 
general are traditional organizations 
in this nation. It requires a great 
amount of ensemble training to 
establish popularity of any. musical 
group. America is famous for many 
fine bands that have become a part 
of its history: Pryor’s, Gilmore’s and 
Sousa’s bands were a few outstand- 
ing organizations that have left en- 
viable records of what can_ be 
accomplished in the band field.” 


Picture was taken recently in the ballroom shell at Lake Compounce, 
Conductor Edward Noon is front, center, baton up, 


hope we don’t have to have a de- 
pression to have good band music. 
Such things should be a sign of pros- 
perity, a sign of happy times. So I 
asked Mr. D’Avino what our chances 
were for some good band music this 
summer, music such as he and his 
Symphonic Band used to play for us. 
He smiled into the bright spring 
sunshine and said he thought our 
chances for such music this summer 
were pretty good. 

“This citizen, and no doubt all 
lovers of really fine band music, 
hope he is right. Somehow one 
would think that a music-loving 
city like Boston would always have 
aed 

We emphatically second the col- 
umnist’s concern and hope. * 
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AMATING 
TONE 
AND 
VOLUME! 





Large 17 inch 
body for big tone. 


Carved spruce 
top enriches overtones. 


Golden sunburst 

shaded reddish brown finish. 
Hand rubbed and polished. 
A beauty! 


Attractively priced... A deluxe 
model for little more than 
you would pay for 

ordinary guitars. 
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KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
1640 Walnut Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Maury Deutseh ||| LEARN PIANO TUNING 


7-PART HARMONY POLYTONALITY AT HO 
PRIVATE - CORRESPONDENCE A scientific teaching-tuning instrument. Sim- 
123 WEST 44th ST. NEW YORK CITY — ae eliminates guesswork, and 
Suite 402 BR 9-1850 We teach precision tuning, action regulating, 
voicing and fine repairing in one practical, 
easy and compl c dence course. A 











or P 
great shortage of piano tuners exists today. 
Here is a well-paying, uncrowded field. After 
two or three months you can begin to earn 
money. Our Schibol established in 1898. Send 
for free booklet. 
Approved for Veterans Under the G. I. Bill 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
P. O. Box 5565-A, Washington 16, D. C. 
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On Praise Where Praise Is Due- 


Give lavishly, and bed 
Softly the head 

Of unimportunate 
And placid dead. 


Whose wants, whose needs, whose lust, 
Are cooled in dust; 

Theirs, monument, acclaim 

And marble bust. 


Such gifts can stir no zest 
For life. Your best 

Can now not stimulate 
The bleak request. 


The dead smile on, nor flowers, 
Nor marble towers, 

Nor flags half-mast, nor fame 
Can irk their hours. 


Mozart the wreath, the plaque 
For Brahms; no lack 

Impels them now to track, 
Imploring, back. 


Pile flowers on Schubert's grave; 
He will not crave 
Either for food or friend 


Or act to save. 


Taught acquiescence, they 
Have had their say; 

No danger here for you 
In counterplay. 


Be sure no hint of need, 
Bodies to feed, 

No word that any end 
Le served, will plead. 


The dead do not translate 
To thwart ill fate, 

Nor test if love be true; 

It is too late. 


Praise, then, where praise is due, 
But careful—you! 

Lest echo come back, “Bread!” 
Praise but the dead! 


—Hore Stropparp 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


The Guid Gray Twins 

Members of the audiences at the 
Philadelphia Orchestra concerts—at 
least those who sit far up front and 
those who have especially good eye- 
sight—may note two players in the 
string section who look extraordi- 
narily alike and may conclude they 
are brothers. These two—Alexander 
Gray, violist, and John Gray, ’cellist 
—are indeed brothers, in fact, twins, 
and the lines of their musical careers 
have run parallel almost from the 
day they were born in Glasgow, on 
April 14th, 1892, to the present time. 

For the brothers Gray come of a 
family rich in musical tradition. 
Their father, who is now seventy- 
seven years old, still plays ’cello in 
Providence, Rhode Island. His father, 
a Scottish violinist, had the distinc- 
tion of accompanying Adelina Patti 
on his cello, there being no pianist 
in the town when she visited his 
native city of Hawick on the Tweed 
River. 

As boys the brothers concertized 
widely in Scotland and England with 
their two other brothers, Robert, Jr., 
and William. They comprised what 
was then, and probably still is, a 
musical novelty, a string quartet 
made up of four brothers. They 
even came to America, billed by the 
Keith Circuit as the Romany Rye 
String Quartet, and dressed to fit 
the part in Gypsy costumes. 

Alex and John Gray, after years 
of musical work in the New Eng- 
land states, got a simultaneous urge 
to come to Philadelphia. There they 
played together in the Fox Theatre 
pit orchestra, Alex acting as first 
violinist and John serving as first 
‘cellist. 

When Stokowski needed a violist, 
Alex applied and was accepted for 
the post. During his first two years 
with the orchestra, he studied the 
viola at Curtis Institute of Music 
with Louis Bailly. It took twin John 
a year longer to attain to the ’cello 
section of the orchestra, but he em- 
ployed himself profitably in the 
meantime by studying with Felix 
Salmond at the Curtis Institute of 
Music. He was the first ’cellist to 
graduate from that conservatory. 

As twins the brothers find their 
paths running parallel, not only in 
their work but also in their recrea- 
tion. On April 14th last, for in- 
stance, when Salvatore Baccaloni 
was soloist at a concert of the orches- 
tra for the benefit of its Pension 
Foundation, it was discovered at. re- 
hearsal that it was Baccaloni’s. birth- 
day. Then it developed that there 
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were three other birthdays in the 
orchestra also, Jules Serpentini, second 
clarinettist, and the Gray twins. 
After some scrambling about, a large 
and festive cake was secured, deco- 
rated with candles, and presented in 
an appropriate speech in Italian by 
A. A. Tomei of the horn section. 
Baccaloni got a big candle, the other 
men lesser ones. The orchestra 
played “Happy Birthday to You” 
and everybody had a wonderful 
time. 


Sewers Can Wait 


Just when Jacques Singer was re- 
hearsing the Vancouver Symphony 
Orchestra in the Boilermakers’ Hall 
a month or so ago, pneumatic drills 


leader of the famous Regent Hall 
Salvation Army Band, is retiring. 
The high point in his career was 
reached last year when, on leading 
his band in the courtyard of Buck- 
ingham Palace, he was received by 
the King and Queen. He started 
his musical career at ten years of 


age—blowing a tin whistle. 


Out There Pitching 


The Albany newspaper columnist, 
Edgar S. Van Olinda, recently de- 
voted his “Around the Town” com- 
ments to the president of Local 14 
of that city, Frank Walter. Such 
sincere eulogy bears repetition and 
we are therefore presenting excerpts 





Left to right, JOHN GRAY and ALEXANDER GRAY 


began tearing up the pavement in 
front of the building in order to 
repair a sewer. Since the music was 
completely drowned out by the din, 
conductor Singer had to choose be- 
tween giving up the rehearsal or 
acting promptly. Choosing the latter 
course, he appealed to Mayor Gerry 
McGeer, who reached City Engineer 
C. A. Battershill, who spoke to 
Engineer Inspector John C. Oliver, 
who got in touch with the drill 
gang. The sewer waited on the 
music, for the drilling was sus- 
pended not only during that rehear- 
sal but during the one the next day 
as well. 


Salvationist for Sixty-four Years 


After sixty-four years of unbroken 
service in the Salvation Army, Band- 
master H. W. Twitchin of London, 


of the column herewith. After point- 
ing out the various services Brother 
Walter renders to musicians in that 
city, Van Olinda goes on to say, 
“Now we don’t mean to imply that 
Frank is a tough man to do business 
with, when it comes to negotiating 
dates for the local musicians. He is 
out there in front, seeing that his 
“boys” get everything that is coming 
to them, and has been doing this 
ever since he was elected president 
some twenty-five years ago... . 
“You can find him every working 
day up at headquarters in Beaver 
street, always available for the 
‘beefs’ of his boys, some real and 
others more or less fancied. But 
they always get heard out. . .. Then, 
too, he is a charter member of Dr. 
Leonard G. Stanley’s Empire orches- 
tra, which meets every Thursday 


night up at Doc’s house, where the 
group has been playing weekly pro- 
grams ‘for its own amusement’ lo 
these forty-odd years. But music is 
a great artery softener. Frank looks 
just the same as he did when he was 
playing at Frank Gillespie’s Hamp- 
ton soirees.” 7 
e 


Just What the Doctors Order 


Many of us, baffled by some ail- 
ment that refuses to be shaken off, 
wonder what doctors prescribe for 
themselves to keep fit. Fifty or so 
of them in New York at least give 
the answer as—music. For such is . 
the prescription of the Doctors’ Or- - 
chestral Society of New York which 
presented a concert (Mendelssohn, 
Dvorak, Bruch and Bizet) in New 
York on April 18th and will present 
another in that city on May 16th. 


The fifty-one members of this or- 
ganization—obstetricians, skin spe- 
cialists, arthritis authorities, ortho- 
dontists, nurses, X-ray specialists, 
pharmacists, laboratory technicians, 
and doctors’ wives—unwind the 
complicated pattern of their days by 
weaving, evenings, new patterns 
just as intricate and just as individ- 
ualized—patterns in tone. And these 
experts have found that such adjust- 
ment has a relaxing effect, that the 
entirely different approach does 
wonders for their blood pressure, 
nerve action and general physical 
set-up. As Dr. Cornelius Traeger, 
chief of the arthritis clinic at Roose- 
velt Hospital and president of the 
Doctors’ Orchestral Society, puts it, 
“Most of us come down to practice 
dead tired, but after a half-hour of 
playing we feel completely revived. 
We could go on for hours.” 


Their conductor, Ignace Strasfogel, 
himself attests to the restorative 
effects of music on these men. So 
enthusiastic do they become, he tells 
us, that he “has the problem of hold- 
ing them back.” 


So, here you have the answer, 
given by a group of experts: The 
way to rest from strenuous mental 
exertion is to indulge in more—that 
is, if the restorative exertion is cre- 
ative, is artistic, is, in short—music. 


Michigan Conference 
The thirtieth annual conference 
of the Michigan Musicians’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, on April 10 and 11, 1947, 
with a complete representation of 
all A. F. of M. locals in Lower 
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Technigue of 
PERCUSSION 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 











The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company is a semi-military 
organization and one of Boston’s oldest institutions. Its annual drum- 
head election is a colorful affair, with its parades, church service, and the 
election itself, in which the members deposit their votes on the head of 
the big bass drum, on Boston Common. 

A part of this ritual is the march from the nearby State House to 
the scene of the festivities by the Governor of the Commonwealth and 
his suite, to the music of a fifer and drummer. On one of these occa- 
sions not too long ago the escorting musicians played “The Rogues’ 
March”. To this the members of the august delegation proudly and 
majestically stepped forth, serenely unconscious of the significance of the 
tune, and wended their way thitherward through a wildly applauding 
multitude to the place of honor reserved for them on the Common. 

“The Rogues’ March”, it may be recalled, was used in the old Army 
camps to drum out soldiers deemed unworthy to remain in the service. 
And did those few snicker who were in the know! 


HI, JACKSON! 


PHILADELPHIA drummer who adopts the nom de plume of 

“A. Solid Jackson” writes that, although he never took a lesson, 

he is doing well at dance work; situated in a good spot and well 
thought of; doesn’t read music but manages to get away with the ordi- 
nary floor-show; feels that he has exceptional talent, 
and wonders what the chances are of getting into a 
big-time band. 

Well, Jackson (er, Solid), in your present state 
of preparedness your chances are pretty slim. No 
doubt you possess talent or you would not have gone 
thus far, but I should say that you have about reached 
your limit. Since you cannot read, it will be im- 
possible for you to play big-time special arrangements; 
neither will you be able to sight-read a professional 
floor-show. Doubtless you have picked up a few rudi- 
ments and a bagful of tricks, but this is not enough 
for the keen competition of the upper brackets. Then 
again, how do you know that the rudiments you have 
thus far acquired are technically and musically correct 
and ready to be streamlined into the technique of a smart band? 

I know that occasionally some self-taught kid manages to join a top- 
flight band and forthwith proceeds to lay them in the aisles. I know, 
too, that sometimes in a horse race a long shot will come up from behind, 
win the race, and pay off a pot of gold. But these are exceptions and 
it isn’t wise to hang back from doing things the right way, waiting and 
hoping for some long shot lucky break that may not come in a lifetime. 

The right way, Jackson, is to go to a teacher and learn all you can 
about your profession. In this way you get the most out of yourself in 
the least time and with the least effort. There is science in about every- 
thing—drumming included—and without it the chances for success are 
not too bright. In drumming you need both the goods and the breaks 
to make the grade. The breaks are in the lap of the gods, but the acquire- 
ment of the goods is up to no one but yourself, and when you have them 
both then you really should be solid, Jackson. 


SHORT ROLLS 


Bob Bass, formerly with Bob Chester, is back in circulation; settled 
in Minneapolis, where he is living.a life of ease (?) playing two local 
radio stations, days; a hotel, nights, and teaching in his new studio 
between times. He brings up the question of short-stroke rolls and con- 
tends that seven-stroke rolls as shown below should be started on and 
not before the time-value of the notes used to indicate them: 





George L. Stone 














Tt - ° 
According to the rules of music, no roll, short or long, should be 
started before its notated value. However, in ancient style military drum- 
ming, under certain conditions, we take liberties. ‘There is, of course 
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a sharp contrast between the ancient and modern schools of drumming 
(modern here meaning legitimate, not jazz). The trouble is that, un- 
thinkingly, we are apt to apply ancient adaptations of shert rolls to 
modern music and vice versa. 2 

Taking ancient drumming first, the marching tunes, handed down 
from father to son, called for seven-stroke rolls in the places we are dis- 
cussing. Here no other roll would do. If the old-time drummer felt like 
getting them in on time (starting them on the eighth-note value), he 
could do so easily enough, for the marching cadence then was a slow 
one (110 steps to the minute): 


“TIME CHART OF THE SEVEN-STROKE ROLL 
Starting on the Eighth-Note Value (Musically Correct) 
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If, perchance, the old-timer wanted to start his sevens ahead of time 
(he more often did than not), who cared, as long as he used sevens, for 
in those days men drummed more from the soul than from text-book 
time-values. In fact, few had ever seen a text-book or could have read 
one if they had. But the manner in which the ancient strung his rudi- 
ments together, one after another, often at the expense of smooth rhythmic 
flow, made drumming history. And when today we play the old drum- 
beats in exhibition or contest we, too, follow ancient style to the last 
accent and mannerism of the last. rudiment, for this is tradition and, as 
such, never should be altered. 

It is here that today’s military drummer begins to run into difficul- 
ties in adapting sevens to marching drumbeats, for while at the old 110 
cadence the rudimental seven may easily be .started on the eighth-note 
value, today’s marching speed has been advanced to 120 steps per minute 
(Government standard) and those of some fraternal organizations go as 
high as 128 to 132. At these tempi, especially in 6/8, it is difficult for 
the average drummer to crowd in a roll of seven strokes (actually six 
strokes before the beat) with big sticks on a large drum in the now 
constricted time-space of the eighth-note. And if he can, he is apt to 
choke the drum tone in so doing. 

Thus, we often face the alternative of using sevens starting ahead. 
of their note-value, thereby distorting the rhythm of the measure; or of 
substituting five-stroke rolls which, while more easily playable, are apt 
to incur the disapproval of the “ancient” stylist: 

TIME CHART OF THE SEVEN-STROKE 
Starting Ahead of the Eighth-Note Value (Musically Incorrect) 
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TIME CHART OF THE FIVE-STROKE 
Starting on the Eighth-Note Value (Musically Correct) 
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Now, to modern drumming (orchestra and concert band, with 
smaller drums and lighter sticks): Here we apply an entirely different 
set of standards, those in which strict rhythmic analysis comes first and 
choice of rudiments second. Here we must fit our rhythm to that of 
the orchestra or band and we must divest our technique of any rudi- 
mental accent, mannerism, or tradition which conflicts. We are not 
soloists now; we are just one member of an ensemble, our principal duty 
being to play the part set before us AS: WRITTEN. We now have 
natural accents to consider and these follow the rhythm of the measure- 
signature rather than that of the rudiments we employ. 

Seldom is a leader interested in our choice of short rolls or in the 
mechanical means by which they are produced. There is no reason he 
should be—that is, within our province. However, he is interested, in- 
tensely so, in our giving him the exact rhythmic measuring indicated 
by the notation in our drum part; and here we are justified in using any 
roll which our judgment tells us will properly fill a specific time-value. 

Personally, when drumming in the ancient style, I follow tradition 
by using seven-stroke rolls but, in concert music, I follow the rhythm 
of the musical figure, and here, more often than not, fives fit better into 
the rhythm of 2/4 and 6/8 at normal playing speeds. In any roll, long 
or short, I endeavor to time my hand-movements to the rhythm of the 
figure the roll accompanies and I never would think of starting a roll 
ahead of its notated value. For more on the timing of hand-movements in 
short rolls see Gardner’s Modern Method for the Drums. 

a 
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THE VIOLIN 
VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


By Sol Babitz 








I have received from Bernard Silverstein of Detroit, Michigan, an 
interesting letter on the subject of Samuel Gardner’s “School of Violin 
Study Based on Harmonic Thinking”* which was reviewed in this 
column several months ago. In this letter he describes an experiment 
conducted in a public school: 

“ |. . One of my assistants and I divided a group of twenty-four be- 
ginners . . . into two classes of twelve each. The youngsters were chosen 
at random. One group was instructed in step-wise progressions to find 
their tones; the other group was started in step-wise manner and switched 
to the ‘harmonic thinking’ approach as early as the third week. The 
‘harmonic thinking’ approach consisted of finding principal tones and 
then filling in the intervening tones. This instruction was continued 
daily for eight consecutive weeks. During this time we exchanged classes 
regularly in order to negate the argument or element of teacher ability 
or experience. The resultant differences were amazing. 

“The ‘harmonic thinking’ group was far superior in intonation, inde- 
pendence of fingers, courage of finger-placement and general articulation 
which later would greatly facilitate velocity. Also the development of a 
fine, even vibrato would not be hampered by that old-fashioned impedi- 
ment ‘too many fingers on the string’. 

“The step-wise group was constantly looking for tones, for instance, 
by rapidly placing fingers ‘one’ and ‘two’ to find finger ‘three’. Velocity 
was hampered. Eventual shifting was tied down by the vise-like grip of 
several fingers on the fingerboard. Fatigue was very evident early in each 
lesson”. 

Problems of Orchestral Intonation 


I am in general agreement with Mr. Silverstein’s conclusions. I 
would like to suggest that he continue his worthwhile experiment with 
another group which is taught both methods simultaneously. 

It is in the more advanced types of playing, particularly in orchestra 
work, that I must reiterate my opinion that the conventional method of 
holding down fingers as a guide is of great practical value. 

We learn from anatomists and psychologists that the process of 
learning violin is partly mental, but also to a great extent a physical pro- 
cedure. Repeated practice is necessary not so much to teach the mind 
as it is to train the nerves which control the finger muscles to move the 
fingers in certain set paths. That is why playing in tune is a physical 
function which the student is told he must learn to do “without thinging”. 
“Harmonic thinking” can unquestionably facilitate the early stages of 
this process. Because of the physical basis of this function, however, the 
violinist plays in tune primarily by his sense of touch. In the orchestra 
where the sonorities of the different instrumental choirs interfere with 
one’s hearing, the sense of touch assumes even greater importance. It 
is for this reason that the orchestra player instinctively seeks fingerings 
which permit him to hold down his fingers as much as possible; one 
finger guiding the other thus gives a sense of security which compensates 
for the loss of auditory clarity. 

This does not imply that the orchestra player is deaf. It merely 
means that his reaction to his own tones is slower than in solo playing. 
Orchestral passages in the high positions would certainly sound chaotic 
if fingers were not held down as a guide. 

In the following example from my book “Principles of Extensions 
Bach: Partita 1, Dbl. 
(2nd Position) 








i 
in Violin Fingering”** the intonation problem is simplified through the 
aid of fingers held down. 


*Samuel Gardner, “School of Violin Study Based on Harmonic Thinking.” 
Published by Carl Fischer. Vol. 1, $1.00; Vol. 2, 75c. 

**Sol Babitz, “Principles of Extensions in Violin Fingering.” Published by 
Delkas (Los Angeles). Price $1.50. 
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SUCCESSFUL 
TRUMPET PLAYING 


By “Angie” RATTINER 





ATONALITY 


HEN ONE hears the terms “new”, “free-style”, “modern” applied 

\X/ to otherwise uncategorized music, the discussion may be turning 

upon the subject of atonality. It is not reprehensible that atonality 

is unfamiliar, since the theory which bears this name is comparatively 
young in musical history—no more than fifty to eighty years old. 

Literally, atonality means “absence of tonality”. Musically speaking, 
this definition is incorrect, for atonal music, as we call it, does possess 
tonality. Likewise, tonality is defined musically as “the orthodox inter- 
pretation of the regular vocabulary of Nineteenth Century harmony”. 
On the basis of this explanation of tonality, the comprehensive musical 
dictionaries define atonality as any music which does not conform to the 
rules for tonal music. 

Arnold Schoenberg first experimented in atonality, although he objects 
to the application of this particular term to his theories. His early com- 
positions, “Drei Klavierstiicke” (Opus 11, written in 1908) and “Sechs 
Kleine Klavierstiicke” (Opus 19, written in 1911), preceded his invention 
in 1915 of the twelve-tone chromatic scale system, the first of many suc- 
ceeding theories, schemes, techniques by other men. By Arnold Schoen- 
berg’s definition, atonality characterizes a composition where there is no 
relationship of its tones and chords to a central keynote. Music which 
is written without a key signature is usually atonal. 

The confusion of polytonal and atonal music is natural, because the 
impression on hearing compositions in these styles is very different from 
that experienced on listening to classically derived music. However, 
polytonality for descriptive music pre-dates atonality by some four hun- 
dred years. In 1535 Hans Newsidler wrote “Der Judentanz”, a satirical 
lute piece, and in 1787 Mozart used polytonal harmonies in “Ein Musi- 
kalischer Spass”. “Polytonality is the simultaneous use of different tonali- 
ties in different parts of the musical fabric”. Consequently, it can be seen 
by comparing definitions that each has its individual function and 
meaning. 

Orthodox Nineteenth Century harmony prescribed the seven-tone 
major and minor scales, As developed by Arnold Schoenberg, atonality 
presents us with a new scale of twelve tones which serves as a basis for 
an infinite number of scale variations. Many contemporary composers 
employ such scales. Some are created of intervals which are a result of 
the overtone series. Still others are built on arithmetic divisions of the 
octave. 

Since instrumentalists will be called upon to perform compositions 
or fragments based on these original scale formations, following are a 
few possibilities which the atonal systems produce: 
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To comprehend atonality you must accustom your ear to a scale 
which consists of any sequence of tones up to twelve, a process, I admit, 
which requires a completely open-minded approach to musical theory. 
The scale can have greater intervals than a whole tone, as in Illustrations 
3, 5, 6, 7, 8. In Illustration 8 the skip down is made to bring the scale 
within the range of the trumpet. 

These few illustrations indicate the range of potential scale forma- 
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tions. When they are created out of arithmetic division the number of 

versions is almost infinite. The obvious flexibility of this musical system 

will be a challenge to future composers and to the men who will perform 

their music. Unusual as its sound may be, atonal music is not a freakish - 
or temporary musical accident. More and more in the future musicians 

will be required to perform and compose in this idiom. 
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It is but a truism that labor is most productive where its wages are largest. 
Poorly paid labor is inefficient labor the world over—Henry George. 


Apprenticeship on the Podium 


N highly skilled occupations of every kind the transition from the 

amateur to the professional status entails something of a wrench, the 

cause of which lies in the natural fear of the employer lest he employ 
one unequal to the task. A job can be acquired only by those “with 
experience”, thus leaving the skilled but untried applicant in the unhappy 
position of never being able to gain the one asset necessary to his becoming 
a professional. The musician is subject to a still further disadvantage in 
landing his first job. He does not possess—and it is impossible that he 
should possess—that ingredient considered all but indispensable by agent, 
manager or enterpreneur, a name. Often—such is the paradox of the 
entertainment profession—he is told, on applying for a position, that only 
after he has built up a reputation can his plea be favorably considered. 
Nor does such an attitude imply undue callousness on the part of the 
employer. With a public bemused by the aura of popularity only the 
most venturesome employers dare run the risk of introducing new talent. 

Musicians in every category know the bitterness of such rejections. 
Every established instrumentalist, singer or conductor has the memory 
of a dark period in his career in which his inexperience has been held 
as an almost ineradicable blemish, in which the sounds of doors closing 
against him and the click of his inquiring heels in agency anterooms 
have all but drowned out motifs of ardor and inspiration. Truth to tell, 
many never survive the period intact in their resolve. Shuffle through 
the clerks in any store, the typists in any office, the “hands” in any 
factory and you will find individuals who in their youth were trained 
to be musicians, who kept at their keyboard when the boys were out 
playing ball, who drew their bows over violin strings through long summer 
hours when the Scouts were taking their outings, who built their hopes 
for the future around their ability to play an instrument with skill and 
sensitivity—all in the firm belief that one day this was to be a way of 
living for them, a way to win their bread and butter, feed their families 
and recompense their parents for the latters’ considerable outlay in capital, 
time and patience. Granted, some who started out for the concert stage 
and landed at desks or counters or machines may have been inadequate, 
through lack of fibre or special aptitude, for the musician’s calling. A far 
larger proportion, there is not the least doubt, had the ability, the training, 
the zeal, the sensitivity in requisite degree. What they lacked was only 
the chance of proving this to the public. 

Perhaps of all the categories of musicians, the conductor has least 
opportunity, in America at any rate, of demonstrating his talents, And, 
sadly enough, this opportunity is lessened rather than increased by the 
fact of his being a native American. And why are the conductor’s 
chances so meager? Because the managers of orchestras will not supply 
their empty podiums with those who have not had the nec-ssary experi- 
ence, repertoire and authority for the work—this when practically no 
opportunities are afforded for these men to gain the training and 
experience indispensable to fill responsible positions. It is a vicious circle 
and one so deeply demarcated that only that individual can break it who 
has, besides an artist’s grasp and a pioneer’s stamina, an extraordinary 
portion of good luck. 

Conductors who have “arrived” have, some of them at least, in 
remembrance of the years of their travail, sought to set up a bridge across 
the chasm between obscurity and fame. Serge Koussevitzky’s Berkshire 
Music Centre has not only served to develop young conductors’ talent 
but led to his students finding positions as assistant conductors of leading 
American orchestras. And George Szell of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
another conductor combining solicitude with enterprise, regularly employs 
two “apprentice conductors” as his assistants each season. These two 
appointees, upon passing various tests of their abilities, work with the 
orchestra as “master students” under the personal guidance and supervision 
of Mr. Szell. The young men attend all the rehearsals and concerts, play 
some instrument in the orchestra from time to time, conduct at rehearsals 
when called upon and rehearse orchestral groups as required. They also 
work in the library-in the preparation of scores and parts and have as 
daily experience the fulfillment of all the tasks and practical aspects of the 
routine of their job. 

This system which, as can be seen, not only offers the student of 
conducting the opportunity to develop professionally in his art under 
exacting supervision and to learn its skills from the least to the greatest, 
but also assists him in negotiating the hurdle between the training music 
conservatories give him and the much-to-be-desired position as regular 








occupant of the orchestral podium, has been made possible through -the 
cooperation of the Kulas Foundation, established-by Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Kulas, trustees of the Musical Arts Association, which operates the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. It is without the least doubt one of the most fruitful 
grants within the realm of music, since it benefits not only a type of 
musician otherwise wholly dependent on the caprice of fate, but also, if 
the pattern is followed by the other of our major symphony orchestras, is 
sure to raise the standard of orchestral performance throughout the 
country. We cannot strongly enough recommend it as a worthy means 
toward the betterment both of music and of the status of music makers. 


When Friendship’s Fires Are Relit 


I. THIS fifty-first year of our Federation’s existence many of our 
locals (a listing of which was presented on page 15 of the March 

issue) have been celebrating their fiftieth anniversaries by get-togethers 
of various kinds. Having ourselves joined one of these genial affairs we 
can fairly say we know of no more comradely, no more jolly gathering 
than this meeting of old friends bound together by common memories 
as well as by the joys and vicissitudes of a common profession. Here 
stories are swapped—“Remember when Joe poured sarsaparilla down the 
bell of your horn?”—“Mind the day the band stopped playing all 
together and left Fred carrying on alone?”—and incidents relived of 
state fairs, barn-stormings, vaudeville stands, firemen’s parades, target 
excursions, boat trips, and rallies. 

Friends who have not seen each other in fifteen and more years find 
their handshake just as warm, the twinkle in their eyes just as bright, 
as in the days when they fiddled together in the orchestra pit or took 
pot-luck at Oyster Johnny’s. What if a few more gray hairs are in evi- 
dence? What if the step isn’t quite so springy? There’s an even deeper 
appreciation of one another's loyalty, of the depth of one’s feelings. 

With the dinner and the music and the laughter comes a spirit of 
unity that no young organization can ever hope to attain. Then the talk 
eases into the early struggles of the local to gain ground, in its striving 
to better the musicians’ lot, in the gradual realization of better conditions 
and better pay. As the evening progresses isolated individuals again be- 
come a brotherhood, one great clan, each vowed to the service of all, and, 
when the party finally breaks up, they go forth.not into a lonely world 
of dog-eat-dog, but into one made warm and luminous by the sense of 
fellowship and good-will. 


Fight Anti-Labor Bills! 


NTI-LABOR bills are pouring into Congress these days like freshets 
in Springtime. Currently one fathered by Senator Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio is being discussed. When this issue reaches its readers’ 

hands others will no doubt be under consideration. However, they all 
have certain marked characteristics in common. They all seek to assault 
labor at the points of its basic strength. 

The following clauses, which were included in the original Taft Bill, 
will appear and reappear in anti-labor bills throughout these months of 
concerted attack, their very recurrence underlining their significance. 
Our readers should consider them thoughtfully: 

1—The Bill would permit the Federal Government to obtain 60-day 
court injunctions against any strike held to imperil the national “health 
or safety”, thus restoring government by injunction. 

2—It would outlaw the closed shop and permit milder forms of 
union security only if ratified by employee elections. 

3—It would prohibit secondary boycotts and jurisdictional strikes. 

4—Strikes in supposed violation of contracts could be stopped by 
injunction and the union could be sued in the Federal courts for damages 
by the employer. 

5—Industry-wide bargaining would be greatly restricted, if not en- 
tirely discouraged. 

6—It would profoundly modify the Wagner Act in favor of employ- 
ers, company unions and professional workers. 

7—Unions would be made subject to unfair labor practices, including 
charges of coercion, and would be compelled to file financial accountings. 

8—The judicial and prosecuting functions of the National Labor 
Relations Act would be separated and its decisions would be subjected 
to wider review by the courts. 
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COMMENT 


9—Collective bargaining elections could be obtained by employ-rs at 
their own request; foremen would be excluded from membership in 
unions, and employers could not be required to dismiss a workman ousted 
from the union, except for non-payment of dues. 

10—The Conciliation Service of the Department of Labor would be 
replaced by a new and independent Federal Mediation Service. 


What havoc would be caused by the passage of such a measure can 
well be imagined. By restoring government by injunction, it could out- 
law any strike of whatever nature. It could make possible a suing of a 
union to cover loss of capital to the employer through a strike. It would 
effectively discourage all unions. It would forbid any “coercion” by union 
members of non-union employees. For instance, if non-union musicians 
displaced union musicians by playing at below-scale wages in night-club 
or theatre, union musicians would have no recourse. It would abolish 
payment to unions of “royalties”, and thus make our long fight against 
record competition meaningless. It would, in short, nullify all the gains 
of labor within the past quarter-century. 

The Press, with its usual anti-labor bias, almost universally encour- 
ages the passage of such measures. The New York Times, for instance, 
in a recent leading editorial states, “Labor committees (of the House and 
Senate) are sponsoring companion measures designed to modify the terms 
of the Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932, which forbade anti-labor injunc- 
tions in private industrial disputes, and the more comprehensive National 
Labor Relations (Wagner) Act of 1935, which guaranteed labor’s right 
to bargain collectively and set up the National Labor Relations Board 
to deal with ‘unfair labor practices by employers’ . . . The main area on 
which there is agreement in the two chambers includes modification of 
the closed shop principle, mechanism for minimizing the effects of strikes 
in key industries, the outlawing of jurisdictional strikes and boycotts, and 
the banning of foremen from collective bargaining privileges. The House 
Bill goes beyond that of the Senate Committee as it shaped up at the 
end of last week in permitting employers to refuse to bargain on the 
closed shop issue, making unions subject to damage suits under the anti- 
trust laws for ‘unfair labor practices’, and the substitution of new ma- 
chinery for administration, law enforcement and conciliation, in place of 
the Labor Relations Board”. 

So, couched in bland and misleading terms, the Times editorial in 
fact declares its policy as one of the devitalization of Labor. Other news- 
papers discard even the semblance of mildness and come out virulently 
against labor and all its policies. The public in the end is fed a constant 
diet of misrepresentation and prejudice. 

There is yet time to stem this tide. Members of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians should register a strong protest against hysterical 
legislation of this nature, which will tie hand and foot our labor move- 
ment through whose efforts the winning of the war was made possible. 


In Behalf of Women in Orchestras 


DEAL of excitement has been occasioned recently by a remark 

made by a certain English conductor to the effect that women do 

not belong in symphony orchestras. Conductors in this country, 
Hans Kindler and Alfred Wallenstein among them, have come forward 
as staunch champions of women as string, wind and even percussion 
players. In view of the liveliness of the discussion this office has collected 
data—by no means complete—from a large number of our symphony 
orchestras regarding their women members. We feel sure the following 
list will come as a pleasant surprise to those who still picture symphony 
orchestras as all-male ensembles. 

The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, for instance, has fifteen women 
members, nine of whom play the violin, two the viola, three the violon- 
cello, and one the harp. Seven women instrumentalists are included in 
the membership of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, three playing the 
violoncello, one the harp, one the flute, one the piccolo and one the horn. 
There are four women in the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, their in- 
struments the viola, harp, piccolo and bassoon. Harp, double bass and 
violin are the instruments of the three women in the Cleveland Orchestra, 
and, of the six women members of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, the 
violin, viola, harp (2), French horn and piano. The Indianapolis Sym- 
phony boasts eleven. women players: six violins, one viola, one cello, one 
harp, one flute and one oboe. Conductor Wallenstein of the Los Angeles 
Symphony, who “believes it doesn’t matter whether players are men or 
women, just so they are good musicians”, has under his baton ten women, 
seven of whom play the violin, one the harp, one the flute, and one the 
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cello. Dr. Kindler, who urges more women to enter the field of sym- 
phony—“Women have a great future in the life of American symphony, 
as they have proven”—has in his National Symphony Orchestra fifteen 
women, including five violins, two violas, three cellos, one harp, one string 
bass, one bassoon, one French horn and one trumpet player. ; 
It was Dr. Kindler, incidentally, who so ably countered Beecham’s 
thrust with the published statement: “I think that Sir Thomas’ jibe, ‘if 
the ladies are ill-favored the men do not want to play next to them, and 
if they are well-favored, they can’t’, though funny is also slightly unfair, 
and, as far as American orchestras are concerned, quite untrue. If any- 
thing, their ability and enthusiasm constitute an added stimulant for the 
male performers to do even better. And as they were a veritable’ godsend 
to most conductors during the war years, and I think to Sir Thomas as 
well, it doesn’t seem quite ‘cricket’ (to use his vernacular) to drop them 
now, even for the sake of a joke. The National Symphony has re-engaged 
its fifteen women players, and is happy to count them among the hundred 
musicians who will constitute the Orchestra’s personnel this season”. 
The New Orleans Orchestra is also rightfully proud of its female 
contingency which includes seventeen instrumentalists: seven violinists, 
three cellists, two flutists, two harpists and one player each on the piccolo, 
oboe and horn. The Philadelphia Orchestra presents to its audiences 
five women instrumentalists: two violinists, one cellist, and two harpists. 
The Pittsburgh Orchestra numbers four violinists, one bass, one contra- 
bassoon and two harpists. The Rochester Civic Music Association boasts 
one woman player each in its harp, cello, oboe and double bass sections, 
as well as five violins, nine women in all. The St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra lists fourteen women players, six in the violin section, two in 
the viola, two in the cello, one in the double bass, one in the harp, one 


, in the trombone and one in the percussion. ‘The San Francisco Sym- 


phony Orchestra has six women violinists, one violist, two cellists and . 
two harpists. 

This considerable record of fourteen of our major orchestras is even 
bettered in the smaller organizations. The Little Falls Symphony Or- 
chestra (Little Falls, New York), with twenty-two women among its 
sixty-three members, is typical of the hundreds of orchestras throughout 
our land, whose memberships consist of at least one-third women. 

Then, of course, those outstanding organizations made up entirely 
of women—such as the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago and 
Phil Spitalny’s All-Girl Orchestra—must not be overlooked. 

The American Federation of Musicians, which has always stood for 
equal opportunities for men and women, is proud of the talent and 
enterprise of the women in its ranks, who are overcoming prejudice and - 
inertia through sheer musical ability. 


Lite Insurance Reports a Good Year 


N amazing all-time high in production of new business was achieved 
during. 1946 by the Union Labor Life Insurance Company, Mat- 
thew Woll, the Company’s President, reports. “Recently completed 

figures”, he says, “indicate that the Company added to its books during 
1946 almost as much business in force as it has in eight combined pre- 
ceding years.” : 

One reason for the phenomenal record attained during the year, 
Mr. Woll continued, was the ever-increasing part played by group insur- 
ance, administered by trustee plans, in labor-management affairs. Modern 
collective bargaining agreements between labor and management no 
longer are solely concerned with wages and hours, Mr. Woll pointed out. 
Wage earners today, he said; are~interested~ more than~ ever in social 
security, and wise employers realize that a worker who is not haunted 
by fear of loss of income through injury or family destitution in the event 
of his untimely passing is more productive and therefore more valuable. 

The Company, now completing its second decade of service, is owned 
exclusively and controlled entirely by Organized Labor. The American 
Federation of Musicians is itself a stockholder and one of the Company's 
organizers. Founded for the purpose of serving the perplexing and 
urgent insurance needs of trade unions ahd their families, the Company 
provides all the standard coverage—individual Life and Group Life, 
Accident and Health, Surgical Expense, Hospitalization and Accidental 
Death and Dismemberment—directly through trade unions or through 
collective bargaining agreements with employers. 

The Company’s policy contracts were designed to meet the require- 
ments of trade unions. Special care has been taken in drafting protective 
features in individual contracts to meet the needs of the men and women 
who work for a living: 

Company officials express gratification over the new business records 
for the early months of 147 and venture to predict that production this 
year will exceed even that of 1946. 
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Shere are no stripped threads on my Drums!" 


@ On Leedy drums there’s no roughing-up of 
threads to weaken or destroy the EVEN tension, 
because Leedy’s heat treated rods, more durable than 
ordinary steel, are threaded in brass receiving tubes 
—the perfect combination for permanence and 
strength. (Even the thread is designed especially for 
smoothness and durability.) Wise drummers, who 
know the helplessness that comes with stripped 
threads, are unanimous in their support of this Leedy 
feature-— just one of the many “hidden qualities” 
built into all Leedy instruments. That’s why you'll 
always find Leedy owners so satisfied, so enthusiastic 
about their equipment. They have learned to know 
that when they buy Leedy, they buy the world’s 
finest drummers’ instruments. 
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...and in this statement Bobby Sherwood’s 
talented drummer, KEITH WILLIAMS, an 
enthusiastic Leedy owner and user, speaks 
for thousands. 
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De ects in the Hearing of Musicians 


WALDEMAR SCHWEISHEIMER 


By 


Having become exhausted and 
irritable after many weeks’ work, 
a certain musician was wont to 
hear strange crackling sounds in 
his ears. This frightened him; he 
feared his hearing was becoming 
affected. However, these disturbing 
sounds turned out to be merely 
nervous convulsions of the soft 
palate. Some people can press air 
into their ears by compressing the 
soft palate (the rear part of the 
palate), which is an agreeable tal- 
ent in so far as it can help cure an 
inflammation of the middle ear. 
But if such compressions are cramp- 
like and proceed involuntarily and 
incessantly, like the nervous twitch- 
ing of the lips, they can produce 
noises in the ear alarming to some- 
one who does not know their cause. 
As soon as attention is called to 
them it will, however, not be diffi- 
cult to make them subside. 

It is easier for a musician to be- 
come accustomed to poor hearing 
than to the presence of humming, 
buzzing and ringing sounds in the 
ears. Such noises, be they tempo- 
rary or continuous, are most disturb- 
ing to the inner hearing. Beethoven 
complained bitterly of such dis- 
turbances; Robert Franz and Bed- 
rich Smetana also suffered from 
them. In the larger part of such 
cases temporary noises can be ban- 
ished by proper treatment. 

This is more difficult in certain 
eases of otosclerosis in which the 
noises may be most distressing. 
This sickness consists of a gradual 
growing together of the fine, small 
auditory ossicles behind the drum 
membrane. A sickness of the inner 
ear causes similar disturbances, viz., 
the fine strands of the auditory 
nerve spread. Otosclerosis can be 
inherited and may, therefore, ap- 
pear in various members of the 
same family. 

Illnesses of the inner ear are 
often after-effects of infectious dis- 
eases such as scarlet and typhoid 
fever (this was the case with Bee- 
thoven), grippe, and so forth. One 
assumes that the acoustic nerve is 
especially sensitive to poisons re- 
maining from these diseases. 
Faulty metabolism, diabetes, gout, 
arteriosclerosis, blood diseases also 
involve the acoustic nerve. Misuse 
of alcohol and nicotine, further- 
more, narcotics and quantities of 
medicine, can also injure this nerve 
in due course of time. In these 
cases especially it is of utmost im- 
portance to recognize the true cause 
of the disturbance. If this is done, 
surprising cures often may be 
achieved. The noises disappear and 
the hearing may even improve. 

A musician complained to his 
doctor that his hearing was getting 
worse and worse. He imagined his 
ears might be stopped up by a hard- 
ened ;plug of ear-wax, the secretion 
of the sebaceous glands in the outer 
acoustic duct. A friend of his had 
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fully regained his hearing by hav- 
ing his auditory canal syringed out. 
There is hardly a more wonderful 
cure than such a squirting out of a 
plug of ear-wax; total deafness can 
be transformed to full hearing. 

However, in the above mentioned 
case the root of the evil lay else- 
where. The examination with an 
aural speculum showed the outer 
part of the acoustic duct to be free 
and the drum membrane plainly 
visible. It was a clear case of otitis, 
a common ailment of that part of 
the middle ear called the Eustachian 
tube which connects the middle ear 
with the rear part of the throat. In 
this case, to syringe the auditory 
canal would have been of no avail. 
By pressing air through the nose 
into the middle ear and applying 
warmth, the inflammation was soon 
cured and the deafness disappeared 
completely. 

Disturbances of the hearing can 
thus have quite varied origins. 
Acute disturbances are most fre- 
quently caused by otitis. The 
middle ear and the Eustachian tube 
are lined with mucous membrane 
and are thus sensitive to the same 
sicknesses as are the membranes of 
the nose (cold in the head) or the 
throat (sore throat). As a matter 
of fact, they may easily become in- 
fected by germs wandering in from 
throat or nose, or both. The symp- 
toms are earache, defective hearing, 
buzzing in the ears, which disap- 
pear simultaneously with the sick- 
ness. Sometimes such a catarrh 
develops into an inflammation and 
suppuration which lengthen the 
healing process and call for ener- 
getic treatment. 

The hearing ability is endangered 
by single or repeated strong sound 
effects, e.g., a shrill whistle close 
to the ear, an explosion, a hit on 
the ear. Sensitive people cannot 
stand even the sound of a trumpet. 
Explosions and similar loud noises 
cause a reddening, a bleeding or 
even a rupture of the drum mem- 
brane. They can also cramp the 
fine muscles attached to the small 
auditory ossicles, or injure the audi- 
tory nerve itself. The sense of 
hearing of a musician is not known 
to deteriorate more rapidly than 
that of the non-musician, and deaf- 
ness in old age is no more common 
to musicians than to members of 
other professions. 

The ability to hear sometimes 
varies as to pitch. One may be able 
to understand a female voice per- 
fectly, whereas a male voice may 
seem unintelligible. Progressive 
deafness may first mean impair- 
ment of one’s ability to hear only 
high notes. This “treble-deafness”, 
of which Beethoven’s affliction was 
a characteristic example, is gener- 
ally characterized by a sickness of 
the inner ear. Today one can me- 
thodically tell exactly what kind of 
disturbance is suffered. Different 





sicknesses have different effects on 
the transmission of air waves, and 
each type can be exactly ascer- 
tained. 


Medical science and art are still 
unable to cope with various kinds 
of deafness. In other cases correct 
treatment can quickly improve the 
condition or cure the ailment. Re- 
moval of the hindrance in the outer 
acoustic duct and blowing of air 
through the nose into the ear have 
already been mentioned. Warmth 
(warm compresses, heat pads, per- 
spiration stimulants) are to be 
recommended, especially for fresh 
catarrhs and inflammations. In the 
case of otosclerosis, electric massage 
of the tympanum helps to keep the 
small acoustic ossicles from grow- 
ing together. Sickness of the inner 
ear is improved or cured by success- 
ful treatment of the basic troubles 
or trouble. Nervous disturbances 
and noises in the ear disappear 
when the whole nervous system is 
improved and strengthened. 


In advanced cases of deafness the 
hearing ability can be momentarily 
improved by the use of an appara- 
tus. Every deaf person must try 
out for himself which instrument is 
of greatest help: an ear-trumpet— 
old-fashioned but still as good as 
ever—an ear tube or an electric 
apparatus. For some cases, modern 
apparatuses make use of the sound 
transmission through the _ skull 
bones if this is still good. It has 
been proved that musical effects 
can be clearly and perfectly trans- 
mitted by these last-mentioned in- 
struments. 
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a LIFTON Case for that 
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the invariable combination 
with great name bands and 
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1 SING OF FRIENDS 


Some folks like to boast of the things 
they have done, 

Or tell of the various honors they’ve 
won. 

Some proudly may brag of the wealth 
they possess, 

The positions they hold, or their claims 
to success. 

But I sing a'song in a far different key, 

I sing of the friends who are priceless 
to me. 


I sing of the many whose friendship I 
claim, 

Who may not be rich and have never 
won fame. 

Who stand like a rock when a fellow’s 


in sorrow, 

Who help fight one’s battles today and 
tomorrow. 

I covet those folks who are true and 
sincere, 


Who radiate Sunshine and love and 
good cheer ; 
Who never are haughty or boastful or 
bold, 
I sing of those friends who are better 
than gold. 
—BIGGAR OF RIVERSIDE. 


Rippling music from Fall River, 
Massachusetts. (The place name 
touches a cherished memory chord, 
as the home of an old-time valued 
friend, long since passed to the 
realm of eternal harmonies.) The 
subject is “Chamber Music.” We 
have before us a press clipping 
thoughtfully forwarded by Harrie 
W. Johnston. The lines report: 

“Each Wednesday night fourteen 
men and women of varied back- 
grounds and a wide range of occu- 
pations find common understanding 
and comradeship in their love for 
music. 

Jazz does not beguile them. The 
frivolous in composition has no at- 
traction here. They focus on “the 
inspired music which has emanated 
from souls which know what music 
is, interpret its moods, give it ex- 
pression, revel in its beauties and 
delight appreciative listeners. 

Fall River holds a worthwhile 
position on the Massachusetts music 
map. Professor Johnston, who has 
been a member of Local 214 since 
1916, is the possessor of one of the 
finest repertoires of chamber music 
in the southern section of the old 
Bay State. Local Secretary Walter 
Wayland draws the bow across the 
resounding strings of the Big Bass. 
We congratulate this manifestation 
of community musical enterprise. 


mene 

Our esteemed friend and brother, 
Walter M. Murdoch, recently made 
us the appreciative recipient of a 
bushel of Toronto star-dust. It came 
in the form of a one-hundred-and- 
sixteen-page edition of the “Toronto 
Star.” In journalistic exploration 
we have now reached the seven- 
teenth page and expect to finish 
during the Christmas holidays. The 
“Star” shines over a great Canadian 
city. Only a few visits there have 
convinced us of its wide municipal 
spread, its civic opulence, and the 
hospitality of its people. The front 
page of the edition presents an at- 


tractive Toronto girl, in winter 
garb, radiant in smile, and with 
hand uplifted ready to throw a 
snowball. Unless she gives the 
snowball a toss it is liable to melt 
in her lovely hand before mid-June. 
Last but not least, Toronto is the 
home of Local 149, an organization 
which has made notable contribu- 
tion to the official personnel of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
down through the half-century of 
its existence. The names are easily 
recalled—Carey, Henderson, Jarrett, 
Romanelli, Dowell, Murdoch, and a 
host of others ever loyal to the 
cause. On good authority it may be 
observed that “One star differeth 
from another star in glory”; but 
the “Toronto Star’ continues to 
shine with a luster all its own. 
May such be the mission of Local 
149 in all the years to come. 


O, twinkle, twinkle, brilliant star ; 
We do not wonder what you are; 
Your mission is for all to shine; 
You do a job superbly fine! 


How can “One World” be made 
out of so many? 


It is difficult to name a road 
which does not lead to Detroit. 


In the March issue of the Inter- 
national Musician a sketch concern- 
ing Erie, Local 17, happenings made 
mention of A. H. Knoll, of many 
years ago, one of the nation’s cornet 
virtuosi.° Vice-President C. L. Bag- 
ley, of Los Angeles, who has bio- 
graphical data of every known 
musician since David thrummed his 
harp-strings on ancient Judean 
hills, sends us the following memo- 
ries concerning Martin Knoll, 
brother of the famous A. H., who 
died in Los Angeles on March 13th 
of the current year. The Bagley 
sketch is interesting. The Los 
Angeles Knoll died at the age of 
ninety-nine years and nine months, 
less one day. He would have been 
one hundred years old had he lived 
until June 14th. 

Martin Knoll came to Los Angeles 
in 1886. He was a charter member 
of Local 19, of the old National 
League organized there in April, 
1888. That local died of inanima- 
tion. In 1894 the group had a new 
birth and again bore the name of 


Local 19 as a unit in the National ~ 


League. In course of time Local 19 
became Local 47, the famous or- 
ganization now functioning on the 
Pacific coast. Martin Knoll was 
again enrolled as one of the charter 
members. He was one of six char- 
ter members of Local 47 at the time 
of his passing; and he was the sole 
survivor of its first board of direc- 
tors. We appreciate the thought- 
fulness of Brother Bagley in send- 
ing us this additional data. 


The eyes of A. F. of M. member- 
ship are now being focused with 
deepening interest on Detroit. June 
National Convention week will be a 
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notable milestone in Federation his- 
tory. The organization is growing. 
In the evolution of the times more 
and more imposing problems are 
being presented for solution. As the 
delegates assemble Federation offi- 
cialdom will be expected to give an 
account of their stewardship. They 
will be ready for the discharge of 
that responsibility. At this writing 
it looks as though the delegate at- 
tendance would be large. It will be 
the Fiftieth Annual Convention. 
The occasion will be a golden anni- 
versary celebration. What an im- 
posing half-century it has been! 
Detroit Local 5 knows from past 
experience what a national conven- 
tion is like. Reception arrange- 
ments will be complete. Nothing 
will be lacking. May the occasion 
prove epochal, outstanding, indica- 
tive of all former efforts, radiant 
with inspiration concerning the 
days which are to ceme! 





Speaking of golden anniversa- 
ries, now comes Local 25, of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and makes its bow 
as a fifty-year-old unit in the A. F. 
of M. family. As a delicate and be- 
coming gesture in honor of the 
event the Local has issued stamps, 
gold-tinted paper about twice the 
size of an ordinary postage stamp, 
inscribed with the words: “Golden 
Anniversary—1897 - 1947—Local 25, 
A. F. of M. Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Fifty Years Service.” Hats off to 
Local 25. It has ever been a wide- 
awake organization; always depend- 
able; well officered; and respected 
in the community which it serves. 
Our thanks to President C. Weir 
Kirk for a fine cluster of these 
beautiful stamps. 

Spring is seldom as slushy as the 
poetry it inspires—-Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


Call it “slush” if you will; 
For us—we’ll continue to sing; 
Just how can we keep still— 


When Winter surrenders to Spring? 





Consider the oyster: With a little 
grit it can produce a great value.— 
Rollo C. Hester. 

Yes—consider the clam: He can 
keep his mouth shut and his chow- 
der dry. 





For locals small and locals great— 
There’s ample provocation, 

To feel superbly and elate, 
About that ALLOCATION. 





With keen appreciation we are in 
receipt of the 1947, first quarter 
issue of the Army and Navy Musi- 
cian, sent us undoubtedly by our 
old-time friend, Lieut. A. R. Teta, of 
New Haven, Connecticut, who was a 
delegate to the St. Petersburg Con- 
vention, and who, we hope, we shall 
see at Detroit. This issue is chock- 
full ef reading matter along musi- 
cal lines and cannot fail to be 
deeply interesting to every person 
having Army or Navy connections. 
We have given the number a thor- 
ough examination. We are going 
to append herewith an _ excerpt 
which we think band men especially 
will find interesting. It is as fol- 
lows: 


A courageous, smiling, determined 
man of peace, from Independence 
(mark the name), Missouri, went to 
Potsdam as one of the Big Three. At 
a dinner given by the United States to 
the representatives of the conference, 
he was requested to play for the 
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gathering. He chose a composition of 
the immortal German democrat, Lud- 
wig van Beethoven, from whose “Fifth 
Symphony” came the victory theme 
(...—) used by the United Nations 
through the entire war. . The Minuet, 
simple, chaste, and beautiful, is no 
more militant than a lark soaring in 
the heavens. 

The enthusiasm of Winston Church- 
ill and Josef Stalin and the distin- 
guished audience was unbounded, but 
it did not compare with the enthusi- 
asm of millions of Americans, who 
saw in their minds’ eye the former 
little farmer lad from Missouri, who 
never could have dreamed of himself 
in such a position, doing just the thing 
which, at a moment of staggering 
world tension, said far more than mil- 
lions of words. This incident was a 
trifling link which brought our Presi- 
dent and our country closer, in a 
human manner, to the powers with 
which we have to deal, than hours of 
hysterical arguments, craftily wrought 
state papers, diplomatic fiddle-faddle, 
or a show of personal importance. 


President Harry Truman of the 
United States, Winston Churchill of 
the British Empire, and Josef Stalin 
of Russia—an interesting interna- 
tional trio in the inspiring atmos- 
phere of great music. Is this a 
mere transitory incident, enjoyed 
today, forgotten tomorrow? Or is 
it a harbinger of things to come? 
History alone can tell! 





We are glad to report that Presi- 
dent Michael Muro, Local 20, Den- 
ver, is in his accustomed place 
once more. We hope his transfer 
from hospital to local headquarters 
will be permanent. 





The Thirty-third Annual Confer- 
ence of Pennsylvania and Delaware 
locals will convene at Erie, at the 
Lawrence Hotel, on Saturday, May 
17th, 1947, at 2 P. M. (We deeply 
appreciate this long-distance cele- 
bration of our birthday, and can 
assure the delegates there assem- 
bled, we shall be present in spirit, 
and wishing the very best of every- 
thing that heart, mind or soul could 
wish.) These Conferences are al- 
ways well organized, forward look- 
ing, and beneficial. It is safe to say 
that this one will be no exception. 
The delegates and visitors will be 
guests of an up-to-date local, in a 
fine city, and will undoubtedly have 
a pleasant time. 





The Los Angeles Overture (Local 
47) is a marvel of journalistic en- 
terprise, with a front cover page 
which is a genuine work of art. It 
depicts photographs of the late 
Carrie Jacobs Bond and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman—long impressive 
and inspirational figures in the 
realm of vocal and instrumental 
music—against backgrounds of nat- 
ural scenery, inscribed with the 
words: “The End of a Perfect Day” 
in the one case and “Land of the 
Sky Blue Waters” in the other. It 
is a portrayal which would adorn 
any wall against which it might be 
placed. 





"Neath weeping skies, but in an 
atmosphere of genial welcome, the 
Illinois State Conference of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
convened at Peoria as guests of 
Local 26 on Sunday, April 20. The 
locals responding to roll call were 
Belleville, Bloomington, Champaign, 
Chicago, Collinsville, Danville, De- 
catur, East St. Louis, Edwardsville, 
Jacksonville, Joliet, Kankakee. Lin- 
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coln, Mt. Vernon, Pekin, Peoria, 
Springfield and Waukegan. Presi- 
dent Percy Snow and Secretary 
George W. Pritchard were at their 
accustomed places at the presiding 
table. Robert A. Wilhelm, as mayor 
pro tem, delivered a cordial wel- 
come address. 

The Conference stood for a mo- 
ment of silence in memory of the 
late A. J. Shimanek of Kankakee. 

Letters of greeting were received 
from President James C. Petrillo, 
Vice-President C. L. Bagley and 
Stanley Ballard of Local 73. 


Much time was devoted to the 
reports of delegates, many, as usual, 
setting forth problems of genuine 
complexity, precipitating animated 
debate. A large number of the 
delegates are also slated for attend- 
ance at the Detroit Convention, giv- 
ing emphasis to the prospect that 
the approaching convocation will be 
one of the largest and most impor- 
tant in Federation history. . 

A rising vote constituted an em- 
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phatic endorsement of the Petrillo 
administration. 

Local 26 is owner of the building 
in which the Conference was held, 
purchased at a bargain several years 
ago. It is well located and stands 
forth today as a fine investment. 

On the eve of the Conference a 
social get-together meeting was held 
at which refreshments were served 
and during which Dick Weber, a 
piano prodigy of remarkable capa- 
bilities, entertained the visiting 
guests. 

Sunday noon a banquet was ten- 
dered the delegates and visitors at 
the Hotel Jefferson, during which 
Sarah Murdoch manipulated the 
keyboards of both piano and organ 
in a fashion which brought forth 
encore after encore. 

Field man W. B. Hooper of Elk- 
hart, Indiana, gave a good account 
of his activities and helped solve 
many vexatious problems for the 
delegates. 

Antony Kiefer, for many years 
prominent in the Federation field, 
visited his old friends with smile 
as radiant and hand-clasp as warm 
as in the days of his official 
activity. 

Resolutions of appreciation of the 
entertainment received at the hands 
of Local 26 were adopted by rising 
vote. 

Waukegan was selected as the 
location of the thirty-first semi- 
annual conference in September. 

Local 26 is officered by the fol- 
lowing: President, Walter G. Whit- 
ney; Vice-President, Harry E. Bay; 
Secretary, J. D. Edie; Treasurer, 
Robert A. Wilhelm; Trustees, Wil- 
lard Heath, Harold O’Keef, and 
Larry Walton; Examining Board, 
Joe Jacobs, R. E. McIntyre, and 
Lloyd Kimmon. 


The next day was bright with 
sunshine; the day after that it 
rained. Just like Des Moines. 


Indiana music has sustained a 
great loss in the sudden death of 
Louis B. Elmore, at the age of 66, 
at his home in Lafayette, Indiana. 
He had long been active in the 
A. F. of M. field. He was Secretary- 
Treasurer of Local 162 for seven- 
teen years. He taught music in the 
high schools of several near-by 
cities and towns. He organized the 
West Lafayette high school band, 
many members of his bands win- 
ning honors in state contests. He 
had been president of the Indiana 
Conference for many consecutive 
years. He was a Thirty-Second De- 
gree Mason, a member of the Scot- 
tish Rite, Shrine Club, and Elks 
Lodge No. 143. He was active in 
the Central Presbyterian Church. 
He was married to Bella Morin in 
1906. His widow is the only sur- 
vivor. Fondly had we anticipated 
meeting him again at the Logans- 
port Conference scheduled for April 
of the current year. We valued his 
fine friendship and shall miss him 
for a long time to come. His death 
came suddenly and was attributed 
to a heart attack. 


Nature is impartial in her bene- 
factions. The poor, as well as the 
rich, enjoy them. For example, this 
is the gladsoiae Springtime. Trees 
are unfolding their handsome garb. 
Birds are singing their sweetest 
songs. There is beauty for all—as 
seme poet has declared— 


Her dwelling is a tenement, 

But from her window can be seen 
A myriad of stars by night, 

By day a tree in living green. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


By HOPE STODDARD 








VERDI, a Novel of the Opera, by Franz Werfel. 438 pages. Allien, 

Towne and Heath. $2.95. 

“The world-famous novelist whose great art produced “The Forty 
Days of Musa Dagh’ and “The Song of Bernadette’, recreates this brief 
period of struggle, doubt and torment in Verdi’s life with the profound 
insight of a great story-teller and a penetrating musical scholar.” 

It is only fair that this reviewer quote the above statement, printed 
on the book’s jacket, before presenting her own reactions. A story of a 
climactic period in Verdi’s life it is, and a world-famous novelist Werfel 
is. Yet that he “re-creates” we cannot agree. Rather, he creates, presents 
a Verdi of his own fashioning, shows the composer in scenes fabricated 
from his own imaginings, has him gesturing and discussing and react- 
ing in situations which, if they are indeed based on fact, had no witness 
who could possibly have borne the tale to posterity. In short, it is a 
Verdi as Franz Werfel wants him to be, a Verdi, we must admit, that 
the world will probably take to its bosom in place of that undramatic 
delver and drudger in notes, as they have so unquestioningly accepted 
Zanuck’s Wilson and the Schubert of “Blossom Time”. 

That Franz Werfel goes about this business of turning out his own 
brand of Verdi quite candidly would further assure those who crave 
such heroes to worship as are obviously worshipful. In his Foreword 
the author says, “But the truth of a life is not to be found in the strictest 
analysis of its biographical material, nor in the sum of all its doings and 
sayings. From these we must win, yea, we must create, the truth for 
ourselves—the mythical legend of the man, that which is purely and 
properly his”. ee 

Perhaps, since actual data concerning Verdi is so very scant, this is 
indeed the one way of “bringing to life” the great man. Perhaps the 
tightly-spun and highly-wrought plot he is made to wander through 
casts over him the one possible glow that can be called human. Cer- 
tainly no other biographer, to our knowledge, has lately tried any other 
approach toward the composer. Perhaps if another writer did attempt 
to recreate that master of reticence, it would of necessity seem as inappro- 
priate as having the Mona Lisa babble nonsense. 

The scene created for Verdi to move in, the Italy of 1883, is an ex- 
cellent facsimile, down to the last sweltering emotion and lurid fantasy of 
that overwrought age. That it lacks reality lies in the fact, we believe, 
not of the author’s distance from it, but rather in his involvement in it. 
His descriptions are at points those of an inhabitant pleading his own 
private biases. : 

Having said so much, we must add that descriptions of Verdi's 
music and of its effects on his audiences are extremely well stated, as 
are the few passages in which the author is reporting autheaticated events 
and developments. : 

The book’s style, in its translation from the German by Helen Jessi- 
man, still holds the tick emotionalism of the original. The scattered, 
but profound, flashes of truth are truly conveyed. 





JOHANN MATTHESON, Spectator in Music, by Beekman C. Cannon. 

244 pages. Yale University Press. $3.00. 

He fights a duel with Handel in which luckily no harm is incurred 
since his sword shivers on Handel’s coat-button. He becomes a member 
of the opera, but is at odds with his fellow members due to his pride 
and his overbearing manners. He is commissioned to compose the 
music for a French operetta to be given on the return of the Koenigs- 
march family to their estate in Ploen, outside ot Hamburg. He is secre- 
tary to the British Ambassador to Hamburg. He remains unmoved by 
any sense of danger in that city when one-eighth of the population are 
being killed off by the plague. He violates a fundamental principle of 
the Lutheran churches there by iatroducing women as soloists. He be- 
comes deaf, but conceals his condition as long as possible before petition- 
ing to be relieved of his duties as director of music at the Dom. He 
spends the last twenty years of his life in literary labors that make him 
the outstanding musical writer of the first half of the eighteenth century. 

These are items of interest, of course. But a book of so scholarly 
a turn does more than describe a man and his activities. It brings a 
whole period—at least as lived in the free city of Hamburg—into focus. 
By reading of this one burger, his careful jottings of accounts, his urbane 
comment on his wife (“Children she bore none; but of pleasure not 
always resulting from children, she gave much”), his steady industry, 
his systematic study of the Psalms, his solid provision for old age, his 
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personal interest in the organ of the St. Michaelis Kirche, one gets a slant 


on the Lutheran culture of northern Germany, and through this an 


explanation of a Graupner, a Telemann, a Bach and a Handel. In fact, 
the book is a sidelight on the creative musical thought of one of the 
greatest periods in musical history. 





HORN OF PLENTY: The Story of Louis Armstrong, by Robert Goffin. 
304 pages. Allen, Towne and Heath. $3.00. 


Just as jazz is a species of music utterly apart, so this volume speaks - 


of a world so different, so foreign to most of us, despite the fact it is set 
right in the heart of New Orleans, that the English language seems 
scarcely able to cope with it. Nor is it just one or two chapters thai deal 
with the “three R’s” of Perdido and Basin street, rapture, ruthlessness and 
rapine. Armstrong’s whole life, according to this book, is a tunnel whose 


walls are violence, lust and wretchedness. That Armstrong has made his . 


way through it intact in his art and in his spirit is a commentary, if not 
on human indestructibility and the illusory character of all experience, at 
least on the inviolability of genius. In any case, here is as fantastic a 
setting as ever produced a maker of music. 

Poignant is the word for Armstrong’s unconquerable hunger, not 
for red beans, not for gin, not for his Nutsie and his Daisy, but for the 
music he can wrench from his trumpet. Such a hunger it was as led him 
through vicissitudes that make white-collarists’ struggles for their annual 
pay rises and evening diversions seem like a game of “Authors” played 
by two maiden aunts on an afternoon in Lent. 





MUSICAL ACOUSTICS, Second Edition, by Charles A. Culver. 215 

pages. Many plates. The Blakiston Company. 

On the premise that no serious student of music can afford today 
“to remain unacquainted with the basic physical laws of acoustics and 
the related scientific advances”, the present volume undertakes to make 
available an up-to-date and accurate treatment of the fundamental laws 
of acoustics as they apply to the production and transmission of musical 
sounds. The raw stuff from which the art of music derives—vibrations 
—are dealt with in their basic aspects: sound waves, interference, the 
ear, the constituents of resonance, pitch and tone quality. Chords and 
temperament are interestingly discussed. 





THESAURUS OF SCALES AND MELODIC PATTERNS, by Nicolas’ 


Slonimsky. 243 pages. Coleman-Ross Company, Inc. $12.00. 


The present volun.e is a book of scales and melodic patterns valuable 
as reference to composers, arrangers, harmonizers; in fact, any interested 
in discovering how music is put together. It is analogous, as it states 
in the introduction, to phrase books and dictionaries of idiomatic expres- 
sions. However, it is of wider scope than the books on phraseology since 
it includes a large number of melodically plausible patterns that are new 
and yet quite employable. 

The scales and melodic patterns are so set forth as to be convenient 
to composers in search of new materials. That is, it is arranged in the 
form of series of piano scales and melodic studies and according to the 
principal interval of each particular section. These basic intervals— 
which are given Latin and Greek names to avoid association with a 
definite tonality—are regarded as fractions of one or more octaves. 

The volume presents, via notational examples, the following subjects 
arranged chapter-wise: Tritone, ditone, sesquitone, whole-tone, semitone, 
quadritone, sesquiquadritone, quinquetone, diatessaron, septitone, dia- 
pente and sesquiquinquetone progressions; heptatonic scales, heptatonic 
arpeggios, pentatonic scales, bitonal arpeggios, twelve-tone patterns, cross- 
ing intervals, division of twelve tones into four mutually exclusive triads, 
quadritonal arpeggios, invertible twelve-tone progressions; intervallic series, 
mirror interval progressions, complementary scales, permutations, pandia- 
tonic progressions, double notes, plural ¢cales and arpeggios, polytonal 
scales, polyrhythmic scales, polytonal polyrhythmic scales, palindromic 
canons, autochordal harmonization, harmonization in major triads and 
seventh chords, synopsis of chords, master chords. ‘ 

Lest the book’s terminology—some of it coined by the author for 


purposes of convenience—lead to mystification instead of clarification, the 


author (who, incidentally, has won a name for himself for his utter 
artistic scrupulousness) has presented at the outset a list of less familiar 
terms with their explanation. 

By this method of discriminating and assembling, 479,001,600 possible 
combinations (the author’s estimate) of twelve tones of the chromatic 
scales are to be found, and “with rhythmic variety added to the un- 
bounded universe of melodic patterns, there is no likelihood that. new 
music will die of internal starvation in the next 1,000 years.” ay Ss 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page nineteen) 


Michigan. Representing the A. F. 
of M. were Oscar Hild, Interna- 
tional Executive Board member, 
and Arthur Streng, traveling repre- 
sentative. Special guests were Stan- 
ley Ballard of the Mid-West Con- 
ference, Gordon Lawrey of the U. P. 
Conference, Gene Urban, President 
of Local 60; Hal Carr, Secretary of 
Local 15; Tom Crowley of Local 
566 and Bob Seidel of Local 1. 


Local 594 entertained the confer- 
ence at a dinner dance, with the 
entire local membership invited, and 
during the course of the evening 
Oscar Hild installed the following 
newly elected officers of the local: 
Norman  Haughey, President; 
Charles Cronk, Vice-President; 
Douglas Archbold, Secretary; Ed- 
ward Martin, Treasurer; Harold 
Hine, Sergeant-at-Arms; members 
of the Executive Board, Loren Cain, 
Toby Tobias, Ray Dawson, Emmett 
Herrington and William Williams. 
Following the installation President 
Haughey presented life membership 
cards to members Raymond Gould, 
Sr., and A. E. Slack. 


The conference unanimously 
elected the same officers to continue: 
Geo Clancy (5), President; William 
Dart (33), Secretary-Treasurer; 
Walter Timmerman (387), Vice- 
President; members of the Execu- 
tive Board, Leon Knapp (56), Nor- 
man Haughey (594), and Harry 
Bliss (625). 


Contests for Pianists 


Next season’s piano contest spon- 
sored by the Rachmaninoff Fund 
will be held in all of the Rachmani- 
noff Fund’s seven regional centers: 
the only two finalists of -the last 
season—Gary Graffman and Ruth 
Geiger—both from Philadelphia, 


-will be eligible to compete in the 


national finals without further re- 
gional auditions. 


The 1947-48 contest is being held 
as a result of the numerous requests 
received from pianists throughout 
the nation who wish an additional 
year for hard work and study. These 
second auditions also will permit 
those who withdrew or who did not 
enter this season’s contest because of 
lack of preparation an opportunity 
to compete before they are beyond 
the Fund’s age limits. 


Repertoire requirements for the 
second piano contest will be sub- 
stantially the same as those for the 
first competition. Each contestant 
will be required to prepare a reper- 
toire of fourteen large and small 
works embracing the full range of 
piano solo literature, as well as three 
piano concertos. 


September Ist, 1947, has been set 
as the deadline for applications for 
entry in the next season’s contest. 
The age limit, starting at seventeen, © 
has been extended so that pianists 
who have not reached their twenty- 
seventh birthday by that date may 
enter. Three additional years are 
allowed for those who were in the 
armed services. Eligible are pianists 
who have not previously had an ex- 
tensive managed tour and who are 
native-born or naturalized citizens 
of the United States. Applicants 
will compete in auditions held in 
regional centers nearest their homes 
or permanent residences. 


The Edgar M. Leventritt Foun- 
dation, Inc., founded in memory of 
the late Edgar M. Leventritt, New 
York lawyer and music lover, an- 
nounces its eighth annual competi- 
tion to select an outstanding young 
artist for an appearance with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra. This year’s competition 
will be open to pianists only. It will 
take place in New York City at the 
beginning of October, 1947, subject 
to the following rules: 


1. Applicant must be a resident 
of the United States or Canada of 
not less than seventeen and not more 
than twenty-five years of age at time 
application is filed. No veteran will 
be considered ineligible under this 
rule if, after deducting from his age 
the time spent in active military 
service, he would not be more than 
twenty-five years of age. 


2. Applicant must have made at 
least one public appearance as a 
pianist. 

3. Applicant may have appeared 
publicly with any major orchestra. 
The judges, however, reserve the 
right to reject any such applicant. 


4. Applicant must have sufficient 
funds to maintain himself in New 
York during the auditions and to 
return to his home. 


5. There is no assurance that any 
of the applicants will be given an 
appearance with the orchestra or 
that any winner will be selected, 
since the Edgar M. Leventritt Foun- 
dation, Inc., and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society re- 
serve the right in their absolute dis- 
cretion to reject any or all applicants 
as being unqualified to play with the 
orchestra. The Foundation further 
reserves the right to determine which 
of the applicants shall be granted an 
audition, and by whom they shall be 
heard. 

Applications must be filed by 
June 16, 1947. Blanks may be ob- 
tained at leading music schools, or 
by writing The Edgar M. Leventritt 
Foundation, Inc., 30 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 
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America ’s Pioneer Composers 


By JOHN DRENTLAU 


EARLY AMERICANS*“had troubles enough, what with building barri- 
cades against the Indians and clearing ground that seemed to sprout stones 
instead of plants. Still, they were surprisingly alert in recognizing the 
value of the arts for the emotional stimulus they provided and the mental 
poise they afforded. Though each of the colonies proffered its share in 
music-making, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts were particu- 
larly lavish in their conuributions. 

Francis Hopkinson, composer of the first American work, “My Days 
Have Been So Wondrous Free”, was born in Philadelphia on September 
21st, 1737, and was a member of the first class to receive the degree of 
bachelor of arts from what is now the University of Pennsylvania in that 
city. His first public office, after being admitted to the Bar, was that of 
secretary to a conference between the Governor and the Indians of the 
Lehigh region. He was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Besides having written the work that has been accepted as the earliest 
composed on our soil, Hopkinson has to his credit many songs and 
psalms, besides a musical setting to an “oratorial entertainment” which 
may well claim consideration as the first American opera. The work, 
called “The Temple of Minerva”, was first performed in 1781 “by a 
company of gentlemen and ladies in the hotel of the minister of France 
in the presence of his Excellency General Washington and his lady”. 
It was an “allegorical-political opera” with numerous passages in praise 
of the American alliance with France. 


Composer of Hymns 


James Lyon, America’s second composer, was born in Newark, “East 
New Jersey”, in 1735. His father was Zopher Lyon, “Yeoman of the 
Town of Newark”. For the commencement exercises of his graduating 
class at Nassau Hall (now Princeton), his setting of an ode was presented. 
Later, as a candidate for masters’ degree at the College of Philadelphia, 
he composed an anthem. Psalm tunes and hymns were his forte. His 
collection of church tunes, “Urania”, was the most progressive of any 
that had so far appeared in the colonies. 

After being ordained a Presbyterian minister, Lyon accepted a call 
to a new settlement in Machias, Maine, where he remained, barring 
frequent visits to New Jersey, until his death in 1794. 

William Billings, born in 1746 in Boston, was trained to the tanning 
trade, during the prosecution of which he spent a large part of his time 
chalking musical exercises on the walls and on the hides with which he 
worked. During the years of the War of Independence he became one 
of the most fervent of patriots, writing the “Over There” of the 
Revolution: 

Let tyrants shake their iron rod, 
And Slav’ry clank her galling chains, 
We fear them not, we trust in God, 
New England's God forever reigns. 


Not content with appropriating God for New England, he also 
paraphrased Psalm 137 to suit the purposes of the Hub city, calling it 
“Lamentation Over Boston”, and hymning, 


“By the rivers of Watertown we sat down; 
Yea we wept as we remembered Boston”. 


The public, though it was vastly pleasured by Billings’ “fuguing 
pieces”, failed to provide for the composer in any systematic way, as attests 
an announcement in the Massachusetts Magazine in 1792: 

“The distressed situation of Mr. Billings’ family has so 
sensibly operated in the minds of the committee as to induce 
their assistance in the intended publication”. 


When he died on September 29, 1800, his estate could offer not even 
enough capital to purchase a tombstone. His remains rest somewhere 
near Boston Common in an unmarked grave. 

Billings’ pecuniary difficulties, however, were scarcely the rule 
among colonia! composers. Andrew Law (Connecticut), Samuel Holyoke 
(Massachusetts), and Oliver Holden (Massachusetts) all seemed to have 
lived as ordinarily prosperous citizens, probably because they engaged in 
extra-musical activities. ‘The latter, incidentally, composed a tune which 
is still sung today, the melody we use for “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 


Name”. 
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omplete Music 


Repertoire... 


The heart of entertainment has 
always been music. The heart 


rivilege of representing the 
eading talent in the field of 
music. To all American organi- 
: zations in which music 


Down through the years it has 
been the AS composer who 
has. provided the foremost dance 
music, peg ballads, : 






chorales, religious, concert @ y is a necessity, it is the 
and symphonic works. a —— re ire which 
For more than three de- % provides the complete 


cades ASCAP has had the ¥ neat 7 music catalogue. 


American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. _ 


IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING 
BY BROADWELL TECHNIQUE 


Learn how the Broadweil Principles of Mental-Muscular 
Co-ordination and the Keyboard Patterns Method to gain 
proper keyboard habits can greatly improve your Accu- 
racy, Technique, Memorizing, Sightreading and Playing. 


REDUCE PRACTICE EFFORT—10 TO 1 


Your piano practice can be scientifically applied to eliminate Waste Effort and 
Time. Learn how one practice repetition can do the work of ten; how 
memorizing and sightreading are reduced to logical practice principles. The 
Broadwell System makes memorizing automatic. Makes Sightreading a natural, 
rapid and accurate process. 


GAIN IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


Value of the Broadwell Methods applied to your own playing is appreciated not 
only in the improved quality of playing, but also the speed with which improve- 
pe ed in a a, comers ete ond omertine etc., become 
noticed. Improved mastery of skills such as trills, arpeggios, runs, octave 
passages, chord skips, is unmistakably evident after the first ‘ten days. 


ADOPTED BY FAMOUS TEACHERS - PIANISTS 


The Broadwell Methods are used by famous Concert Pianists, Professional 
Pianists, reputable Teachers, Students and Organists the world over. These 
methods may be applied by the student who has had but six months of previous 
piano instruction as well as hy ad d students. The methods are as valuabie 
to the player of popular music as to the classical pianist. The Broadwell Methods 
have been successfully used for over twenty years by thousands of pianists. . 


BROADWELL PIANO TECHNIQUE 


Mail Coupon — no obligation — for 
FREE BOOK — “TECHNIQUE” 
SS" 3S ee See ee ee ee ee eS © oe ee oe ee ee Se eo owe ee me we ee we we ee ee ee ee 
BROADWELL STUDIOS, Dept. 77-E 
Covina, California 
Gentlemen: 


Send me your FREE Book “Technique” showing how I er nen 
Improve my Technique, Accuracy, orizing, Sightreadin F 
I understand there is no obligation. : ’ das . : 
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“INDIVIDUALIZED” 
MOUTHPIECES 


for Clarinet 
and Saxophone 


Chey’re 
BRAND - NEW! 


Chey’re 
TERRIFIC! 


5A-16 ALTO 
and 


6A-18 TENOR 
MODELS 


TRY THEM 
TODAY! 


NOW ENTIRELY REDESIGNED AND HAND FINISHED FOR 
PRECISION PERFORMANCE—the famed Gregory System of Mouth- 
pieces offers a wide and satisfying range of Facings and Chambers. 
Don’t confuse GREGORY “INDIVIDUALIZED” MOUTHPIECES 
with various machine-finished models . . . HAND FINISHING OF 
CHAMBERS AND FACINGS means Perfect Response and greatly 
improved Playing Qualities. Try them today—and get the PERFORM- 
ANCE THRILL OF YOUR LIFE! 


SEE YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 


OR WRITE DIRECT TO..... RICO PRODUCTS 


8638 SANTA MONICA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


GREGORY 














Cello Chain| | "UN ENCE 


“VIOLIN and VIOLA 
“a chain for every ’cellist” SUPERB CLEAR TONE 
DELIGHTFULLY CONVENIENT 
WILL NOT MUTILATE THE BRIDGE 
Retail, Only 50c 
isa Se « 


WILLIAM LEWIS & SON 
207 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Further Information: P. O. Box 3552, 


Here is a MUST for the ‘cellist. The 
‘Cello-Chain consists of a ring into 
which the chair leg is placed, and a 
chain connecting the ring with a spud 
into which the tail-pin of the ‘cello is 
set. The device is attractively styled 
to suit the most discriminating artist, 








holds the instrument securely during 
performance, even on the smoothest 
and hardest of floors, and occupies 
no more space than one’s rosin box 
in case when not in use. 


N. W. Station, Oklahoma City, Okla. 








CLARKE’S METHOD FOR 


TROMBONE 


Attractive Proposition to Retailers 
Furnishes a Definite Plan 


MANUFACTURED and DISTRIBUTED BY for Spatomnetic Practice. 
Set POSTP. for 
R. L. RATH «ab by ERNEST CLARKE 





333 Woodland Place, Meadville, Pa. 18 E. 199th St., New York 








Sent Postpaid Upon Receipt of $2.50 











ORDER YOURS NOW! JAN WILLIAMS 
el Manufacturer of Fine 


$25 EAST 34TH ST. 
(Trade Mark) | NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

















When Patronizing Our Advertisers, 
Mention the “International Musician” 








SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 
(Continued from page eleven) - 


| Fort Wayne 


The final subscription concert of the 1946-47 series of the Fort Wayne 
Philharmonic Orchestra on April 30th presented Pierne’s “Children’s 
Crusade” with the Philharmonic Orchestra and Chorus augmented by 
two hundred children’s voices. The four soloists were Frances Yeend, 
lyric soprano; David Lloyd, tenor; Mona Paulee, mezzo soprano, and 
John Herrick, baritone. Hans Schwieger is the orchestra’s conductor. 
Charleston, South Carolina 

At its closing concert of the season the Charleston Symphony Or- 
chestra had as guest soloist Andor Foldes who played, under the baton 
of the orchestra’s regular conductor, J. Albert Fracht, the Grieg Piano 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 16. This feature and the festival of flowers, 
then in progress in that city, together made the final offering of the series 
the most successful of an already successful season. 


ORCHESTRAL OVERTONES 


In the ten years since he has been the conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy has presented at the regular concerts of the 
orchestra compositions of seventeen Philadelphians: Samuel Barber, 
Lucien Cailliet, Hilda Davis, Louis Gesensway, Josef Hofmann, Joseph 
LaMonaca, Frances McCollin, Harl McDonald, Gian-Carlo Menotti, Paul 
Nordoff, Vincent Persichetti, Rosario Scalero, Randall Thompson, Herbert 
Tily, Constant Vauclain, Richard Yarchmian and Efrem Zimbalist. 





Symphony concerts for children and ways of raising funds to wipe 
out orchestra deficits were the chief topics of discussion when women 
representatives of leading symphony orchestras of the United States, 
Mexico City and Canada met in Toronto last month. 





After its concert in Baltimore the members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra were treated to a “little medical party” 
centering around mass vaccinations against smallpox, this to assure these 
New Yorkers immunization against the disease-after their return to that 
city. 





The song, “Be an’ Angel”, used to publicize the campaign of the 
National Symphony Orchestra’s Sustaining Fund, is to be published soon 
by Jack Mills, Inc. Belle Fenstock wrote the music, and Frederick N. 
Polangin, the lyric. The slogan for the symphony drive which was 
completed April 30th was “Be an Angel—Back the National Symphony 
Orchestra”. 





At the final concert this season of the symphgny orchestra of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City, David Mannes stepped 
down from the podium, thereby relinquishing his baton after thirty years 
of conducting that orchestra. This eighty-one-year-old American con- 
ductor and violinist was honored on the occasion by the unveiling of a 
bronze portrait head, the work of Joy Buba, in the Great Hall just ing 
the entrance. 





The Brooklyn Orchestral Association, which is planning for a sym- 
phony orchestra in that borough next season, has distributed 20,000 ques- 
tionnaires to ascertain from its inhabitants what sort of concerts they want. 


OVERSEAS OVERTURE 


Antonia Brico will conduct the Helsinki Symphony Orchestra in 
Finland in November, after which she will go to Vienna to appear with 
the Vienna Philharmonic. 





The Palestine Symphony Orchestra, organized by Bronislaw Huber- 
man and launched by Arturo Toscanini, is now celebrating its tenth anni- 
versary season. 





Karl Krueger, music director of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
left on May 2nd to fill guest appearances with orchestras in Vienna, 
Prague, Budapest and Milan. 





Franco Autori, director of the Chautauqua (New York) Symphony 
Orchestra, has been requested by the president of the Polish Musicians 
Association to organize Poland’s first national symphony orchestra in 
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NEWS NUGGETS 


The Paganini Quartet, composed 
of Henri Temianka, Robert Courte, 
Gustave Rosseels and Robert Maas, 
opened a concert tour in Brussels 
on April 23rd. followed-by appear- 
ances in The Hague, Amsterdam, 
Liege, London and Cambridge. 





Having completed its twenty- 
fourth season, the League of Com- 
posers reports it has presented 
thirty compositions in its six public 
concerts, ten of which were world 
premieres. Seventeen of the twenty- 
four composers represented were 
Americans, five Europeans, and two 
from South America. 





The Eurydice Chorus of Phila- 
delphia announces the Eurydice 
Chorus Award of $100 for a compo- 
sition for women’s voices of three 
or more parts, a@ cappella or with 
accompaniment, with or without 
incidental solos. The closing date 
for the competition is October Ist, 
1947. For further information 
write to The Art Alliance, 251 
South 18th street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania. 


THE TURN of the DIAL 


The N. B. C. Symphony Orchestra, 
which will remain on the air 
throughout the summer, is under 
the baton of Alfred Wallenstein 
May 11th, 18th, 25th and June Ist. 





Alexander Brott is the conductor 


of the C. B.S. Symphony Orchestra | 


in a series of summer concerts 
broadcast Friday evenings from 
Montreal. 


TRADE TALKS 


Fred W. Miller, associated with 
William F, Ludwig for twenty-five 
years, has resigned as general 
manager to enter his own business 
as violin distributor and drum mer- 
chandiser in Chicago. 











Charles L. Bickel, formerly as- 
sistant manager of the Elkhart 
plant, has been promoted to the 
position of manager. Owen S. Parris, 
general manager of Selmer’s Jesse 
French Piano Manufacturing Divi- 
sion, was elected vice-president in 
charge of the New Castle Division. 





Keystone Hand Lotion, put out by 
Broadwell Studios, Covina, Cali- 
fornia, and purchasable at most 
music stores, is manufactured par- 
ticularly for musicians, since it 
leaves no oily film and yet softens 
the hands, making them flexible 
and smooth. 





Teachers of string instruments 
will be interested in a simple device 
called the “Thumb Positioner”, 
which has been designed by Harry 
Allen Feldman, teacher of instru- 
mental music in the William How- 
ard Taft High School in New York 
City. Mr. Feldman perfected this 
aid for beginners on the violin, 
viola, cello and bass, to assist them 
over the beginning difficulties. Its 
function is to control the thumb of 
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YOUR DEALER HAS THEM FOR You NOW! 


ZENJIAN, the genuine, TURKISH-TYPE cymbal; hand spun; top 
choice the world over for true cymbal-tone brilliance, resonance and 
“sock.” Your Ludwig & Ludwig Dealer has them now, in 10” to 16” 
diameters; thin, medium and heavy weights. They’re the ideal cymbal 





for ALL effects. See them, try them, at any Ludwig & Ludwig store 
now, today sure. Or write direct for Folder-price-list. Put ZENJIANS 
on your outfit and you’ll enjoy the finest. oure 


fuowie & Lupwic 


Division of C. G. Conn Ltd. + Dept. 501, Elkhart, indiana 









SEND FOR 
FREE 
FOLDER 
PRICE LIST 
TODAY! 








to fit all standard size instruments. 
It is being distributed by Music 
Education Devices, 475 Fifth Ave, 
nue, New York City. 

the left hand and to guide it into 
assuming and retaining the proper 
position on the neck of the instru- 
ment. The Thumb Positioner is an 
inexpensive item and is designed 








LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of ‘‘hot’’ breaks, 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
points, color effects, swingy backgrounds. 


Elmer B. Fuchs a ag oN. . 








King & Metelits 
Dealers in 
Musical Instruments 
Specialists in 
BAND INSTRUMENT 
REPAIRING 
1801 Arch Street 
RI6-2096 Philadelphia 3 
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Official Business 
(Continued from page four) 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 19, Springfield, Ill.—Pres- 
ident, John C. Geil, Room 230, 
Reisch Bldg. Secretary, John Gor- 
sek, Room 230, Reisch Bldg. 

Local 40, Baltimore, Md.—Pres- 
ident, Oscar Apple, 847 North Eutaw 
St., Baltimore 1, Md. Secretary, 
J. Elmer Martin, 847 North Eutaw 
St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Local 160, Springfield, Ohio— 
Secretary, Billy Burke, 402 North 
Shaffer St. 

Local 164, Grand Junction, Col.— 
Secretary, Roy W. Weaver, P. O. 
Box 652. 

Local 202, Key West, Fla.—Ida W. 
Gelirich, 506 Elizabeth St. 

Local 206, Fremont, Ohio—-Secre- 
tary, C. E. Wingard, P. O. Box 246, 

Local 317, Ridgway, Pa.—-Secre- 
tary, Paul A. Farley, Lynch St., St. 
Marys, Pa. 

Local 476, Vandergrift, Pa.—Sec- 
retary, Leo Allera, 616 Pitt St., 
Leechburg, Pa. 

Local 637, Louisville, Ky. (Col- 
ored)—President, J. Brookens, 2815 
West Walnut St., Louisville 12, Ky. 

Local 677, Honolulu, T. H.—Sec- 
retary, Alvin K. Isaacs, 1308 Na- 
kuina St. 


Local 709, Bozeman, Mont.—Sec- 
retary, Jos. R. Smith, 416 North 
Mendenhall. 


CHANGE OF CONFERENCE 
OFFICERS 


Conference of Western Canadian 
Locals—President, Henry Rosson, 
2859 Robinson St., Regina, Sask., 
Canada. Secretary, Herbert G. Tur- 
ner, 303 Alexandra Block, Edmon- 
ton, Alta, Canada. 

New York State Conference— 
President, Leonard Campbell, 81 
Clinton Ave., North, Rochester 4, 
N. Y. Secretary, Carl L. Bly, 603 
Wilson Bidg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Jerry Summerlin (Marrs), Local 
505, Centralia, Wash. 

Eduardo Chavez, Local 802, New 
York, N. Y. 

Louis and Sam Bernstein, Ralph 
and Al Wellman, Philip Flax, for- 
merly of 8231 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 


DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the A. F. 
of M.: 

Joe Coleman and His Orchestra, 
Galveston, Texas, no amount given. 

Edw. Perkins, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., $44.00. 

Chi Chi Restaurants, Inc., Irwin 
Schuman, proprietor; T. J. Maruca, 
manager, Hollywood, Calif., $200.00. 








The New 





FOLDS INTO ONE UNIT 
WITHOUT TAKING 
ANYTHING APART 


2730 First Avenue South 





VW. Drummer! 


» » « does your foot get tired? 
YOU CAN PUT A STOP TO THAT WITH 


MARTIN fleetfoot 


It’s Fast « It’s Flexible 
It’s Frictionless 


The fleetfoot is by far the fastest and easiest? 
working pedal you can buy at any price . . 5 


Ask your dealer, If he cannot supply you, write fo 


MARTIN MANUFACTURING CO. 





Nothing to Oil — Nothing to Squeak 
Nothing to Wear Out — Ball bearing 
sheft — Long or short stroke adjust- 
ment — Horizontal beater —_ 


Only $20.00 


Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 












Harry Moore, Oakland, Calit., 

$1,262.50. 
Cotton Club, San Diego, Catif., 
(Mrs. 


$1,250.00. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Mabel) Young, Paradise Club (for- 
merly Silver Slipper Cafe), San 
Diego, Calif., $267.50. 

Wm. P. Young, 
$250.00. 

Joe’s Rhumboogie, Chicago, IIL, 
no amount given. 

El Morocco Club; Floyd K. An- 
drews, proprietor, Mounds City, IIL, 
$620.00. 

A. C. Harper, Ky., 
$120.80. 

El Capitan and Andrew L. Ma- 
gazzu, Atlantic City, N. J., $142.20. 

Canary Cottage and Jack Bloom, 
Florham Park, N. J., $90.00. 

George Chevlin and South of the 
Border, Montague, N. J., $21.00. 

Club 50 and Andrew Petruzzi, 
North Arlington, N. J., $750.00. 

Castle Club and Al Pozner, pro- 
prietor, North Bergen, N. J., $13.00. 

Red Top Bar and Wm. Stock, 
employer, Seaside Park, N. J., 
$414.02. 

Cat’s Meow and Mrs Irene Churs, 
proprietor, Fileischmanns, N. - Y., 
$517.35. 

Du Bois-Friedman Production 
Corp., New York, N. Y., $450.00. 

Jules Leventhal, New York, N. Y., 
$131.10. 

Piping Rock Club and Messrs, 
Clark & Stevens, operators, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., $6,600.00. 

The Cavalier Club and Russ Cox, 
owner and manager, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, $175.00. 

Acme Club Lounge and A. W. 


Atlanta, Ga., 


Lexington, 


Denton, Manager, Portland, Ore., 
$484.11. 
Carl Noll, Meadville, Pa. no 


amount given. 

Mike Whatley, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, no amount given. 

Bowler Club House and Archie 
Schroeder, manager, Bowler, Wis., 
$90.00. 

Thomas Tooke, and Little Dandy 
Tavern, LaCrosse, Wis., no amount 
given. 

Claude- Danis, Hubert Daoust, 
Raymond Daoust, Roger Emond, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada, $281.00. 


THE DEATH ROLL 
Atlantic City, N. J., Local 708— 


Wilbur Russ. 
Boston, Mass. Local 9—Stuart 


Fraser. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Local 43—Wm. F. 
Hise. 

Bend, Ore., Local 700—Roy F. 
Boyer. 


Centralia, Ill., Local 681—Warner 
L. Adams. 

Chicago, Ill, Local 10—Emil C. 
Johnson, Carl E. Norden, Clarence 
B. Evans, George Filpi, Wm. A. 
Becker, Robt. W. Rogers, John Carl- 
son, Abe Berger. 


Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Wm. 
Edgar Buttorf. 

Fall River, Mass., Local 216— 
Hector S. Pimentel. 

Fitchburg, Mass., Local 173— 
Edw. Leger. 


Freeport, Ill., Local 340—Karl J. 
Hoffman. 

Hazleton, Pa., Local 139—John 
Michael Lapchak, Michael Hiskanin. 

Houston, Tex., Local 65—John C. 
Willrich. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—L. L. 
White. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 
Virgil Bingham, Raymond H. Mac- 


Geo. 


Pherson, 
Oscar Thompson, Max W. Wannow- 
sky, Lee Zahler. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Louis 
B. Elmore. 

Los Angeles, Calif., 
Frank Balma, Sr., Wm. A. Becker, 


Armin Rosenberg, 


Local 47— 


Bernard Berg, Leonard Berman, 
John Carlson, Ralph E. Coggeshali, 
Marcus Davalos, Stuart Fraser, Her- 
bert Holt, Martin Knoll, Edw. O. 
Ortiz, Harry H. Silverman, Harlyn 
“Red” Sperow. 

Morristown, N. J., Local 177— 
Charles Nathan. 

Montreal, Que., Canada, Local 406 
—Edouard Talbot. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Edwin 
Davies. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73— 
Stuart Fraser, Carl Rudolf, Curtis 
Erickson. 

Oneonta, N. Y., Local 443—Fred 
Sheehan. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Harry H. 
Silverman. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Leroy 
Mondereau. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Local 238— 
Patrick H, Brannigan. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—C. EB. 
Romero, James A. Lewis. 

St. Louis, Mo., Local 2—Stuart 


Fraser, Daniel W. Gaebe, Walter 
Seim. 
Seattle, Wash., Local 76—Rena 


Olman, Clayton D. Wilson. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Robert Heger-Goetzl, Jesse L. Staf- 
ford, George Austell, Joseph A. 
Marino, Frank F. Frederick. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Carl P. 
Rudolf, Curtis W. Erickson. 

Vincennes, Ind., Local 764—Har- 
lan W. May, Otis Kimmons, Chas. T. 
Purcell. 

Washington, D. C., Local 161— 
Louis Flagg. 








‘Formal 
DRESS SHIRTS 


— NOW AVAILABLE — 
Custom Tailored in Hollywood 


TUXEDO 4PLEAT SHIRT 


Pique front, French cuffs, long 

point attached collar, lustrous 

combed broadcloth, pre- $8 9) 
e 


shrunk ..... EACH 
FULL DRESS SHIRT 
Stiff pique front, two-stud neck- 


band style, “a $7.95 


All Formal Accessories in 
Stock at LOWER PRICES 


SAVE C. O. D. CHARGES 
—INCLOSE MONEY ORDER 


a 
Money-Back Guarantee 
* 


Specify Neck Size 
and Sleeve Length 


FORMAL MEN'S WEAR 


6155 ORANGE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 
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SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 


REINSTATEMENTS 





SUSPENSIONS 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Carleton E. Beck, 
Michael Codian, Cal Conway, Berwyn W. Cover, 
Morris F. Druckenmiller, Jr., DeWilburn Foster, 
Weird D. Gibbs, Emil J. Grayshock, jack L. 
Green, Lester C. Hickle, Michael P. Justine, 
Joseph P. Lentine, Herbert W. McCray, Carl E. 
Obney, Lewis E. Orinsby, Henry L. Parrish, Betty 
J. Pelton, Nannette C. Powell, Maurice L. Reiman, 
Robert E. Shaw, Mary I. Simmons, Arldon F. 
Smyth, Alba H. Stemmons, Edmund L. Sundars, 
W. A. Turner, Colonel A. Wallis, Weldon M. 
Williams, Joseph W. Wood, Floyd Roderick. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Joseph I. Abramo, 
Albert Badgers, Warren Beauchemin, Anthony 
Bellacqua, John W. Bright, E. Coleman Brown, 
r., James M. Buckley, Martha Burke, Serge Cha- 
loff, John W. Coffey, Edward J. Cotter, Michael 
A. Dantone, Harry DeAngelis, James DeCalogero, 
Frank DeMarco, James DeVita, Thomas DiCarlo, 
John M. Dorsey, Joel (Feld) Feldman, Everett 
Firth, James P. Foley, Ralph W. Ford, Robert 
Forman, Georges Fourel, Armard Gaiolas, Vinnie 
(Peter) Giampa, Salvatore Giordano, Robert 
Louis Goldman, Velma Goodwin, Edward George 
Grace, Albert A. Groveman, Eunice ~C. Harris, 
John E. Hogan, Florence H. Holland, Josephine 
M. Hunt, Cal J. Kaloustian, Hugh F. Kelleher, 
George M. Keough, Bernard L. Krasow, Robert 
N. Lalumiere, George H. Lambert, Henry Lasker, 
Percy Paul Leveen, Lawrence H. Levenson, Stan- 
ford Lewis Litvin, Sam Long, Joseph W. Mac- 
Donald, Frank George Maio, William M. Marcus, 
Joseph Massi, Julio Mazzocca, Earl Melvyn, Harry 
Miller, R. W. Montgomery, Frederick A. Morris, 
Robert W. Mulcahy, Oswald E. Naughton, Carl 
Nappi, Jeanne Dunbar Nielsen, Alfred B. Olson, 
Norman H. O'Reilly, Philip Palmer, George S. 
Piloglos, Salvatore E. Pomodoro, Edward Powell, 
Leo G. Sowers, Joseph Julio Raimo, George Whit- 
comb Riley, Francis C. Roberts, Ted Roy, Harold 
J. Rubens, Ralph Russomando, Lawrence L. Saba- 
tino, Ian McLaurin Shipley, Richard F. Silva, 
Frank Simone, Jan Smeterlin, Morris Solov, H. 
Lloyd Stapler, Armand N. Starita, Lloyd A. 
Stenostreet, Jack H. Strauss, Bernard L. Sullivan, 
America (Don Rico) Sullo, John Freeman Tolle- 
son, Lourent J. Torno, Wilfred Tremblay, Edward 
Trongone, Merton Uzinsky, Alma G. White, G. 
Rowland Young, Jr. 

Batavia, N. Y., Local 575—John O’Connor. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Local 137—Arthur G. 
Mallory, John Solomon, Paul Stockberger, Jr. 

Dallas, Texas, Local 147--Marvin Gazaway, Al- 
ban Adkerson, Ben W. Arbout, Luise Dortfield, 
Floyd Greer, Bob -Higgins, Julian Hoyle, Van 
King, Raymond LePere, Ray A. Leatherwood, 
David Mathews, J. C. Mitchell, Frank Malone, 
Drew Page, David, S. Rose, Max Shepherd, Rufus 
Stevenson, J. P. Scoggins, Richard Urquhart, 
Thornton Vickery, R. Keller White. 

Fall River, Mass., Local 216—Ernest Dallaire, 
Charles Estrella, Raymond Fernandes, Joseph R. 
Gagnon, Irving Gross, Irene W. St. Clair. 

Fitchburg, Mass., Local 173—Philip Ashe, Eric 
Brierley, Harvey David, Albert Fontaine, Helen 
Gravelle, Agnes Harmon, George Janis, Peter 
Leger, James Lynch, Robert Prescott, Fred Porter, 
Joseph Pellichia, Norman Pizziti, Lila Taylor, 
Raoul Gagnon, Ronnie Radick. 

Fairmount, W. Va., Local 507—W. Robt. 
Carpenter, Victor A. Grzybala, Jimmy Mazza. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Robt. W. Collins, 
Jos. R. DeWitt, Howard S. Dilts, Wm. L. Dris- 
kill, Ruston C. Greer, Carroll Lewis, Jr., Vir- 
ginia Lindley, Robt. C. Martin, Donald W. Mc- 
Gregor, Robt. H. McKinley, Leslie Newton, 
Woodrow Ruthstrom, Jack Teagarden, Jr., Grady 
Tuck, Jr. 

Hibbing, Minn., Local 612—Tom Amic, Arthur 
Asplund, James Baldrica, Paul Burke, Eileen G. 
Conner, August Drong, Joe Dougherty, Wm. 
Herrett, Toivo Holland, J. B. Immbertson, 
Steven P. Jurenes, Brynolf Kukkonen, Luigi 
Lombardi, Vic Nordstrom, Joe Perpich, Edw. 
Paskvan, Victor Paskvan, Wilbur Scalberg, Al 
Schmidt. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—William Adems, 
Wayne Allen, Vincent P. Allessandrini, Casey }). 
Allison, Robert L. Anderson, Jr., Ronald D. An- 
derson, Charles H. Andrews, Lee Charles Anti- 
counti, Jackie Archer, Sidney L. Bachelor, Ulie 
Baker, Milton E. Ballinger, Oren K. Barber, Nor- 
man Bates, Dorothy B. Bennett, Shirley W. 
Bently, Albert Berg, Hal Blair, Mary A. Blower, 
John Elton Brandon, Martha Jane Breckett, Woodie 
Bridges, Billic Gene Britton, B. Glen Brollier, 
Lawrence L. Bryant, David M. Bull, Jr., Kenneth 
R. Bush, Charles E. Butler, Carl Caccomo, Gene 
Carroll, Lloyd Choate, Barbara J. Clark, Milda 
Cohn, David E. Co,eman, Meda R. Collins, Jack 
C. Conner, Velma Belle Cook, Philip E. Cota, 
Bernadine F. Cotton, Jeanne M. Cullen, Wm. 
Andrew Curtis, Richard T. Dashiell, Jr., Edward 
L. Davies, Sonny Dawson, Eugene J. Dealy, 
Earl M. De Generes, Jr., Jack Denton, Jr., Sally 
Diamond, Jack Donahue, Albert C. Drebin, Sal- 
vador Duarte, Nelson E. Eastman, Henry Evan 
Edmunds, Margaret Engle, Carl Douglas Epps, 
Caesar K, Ercole, Geo. W. Falconberry, Jr., Glen 
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“Judy Willauer, Bill Williams, 


Farquhar, Dale W. Fellows, Carl Fenstermaker, 
Clifford Fishback, Marilyn Glory Fisher, Raymond 
V. Forgy, Juan Huss Frausto, Jose Gallegos, 
Robert E. Galloway, Winona Gardner, George A. 
Geist, Alice Getzwiller, Charles Giaimo, Donald 
R. Gill, Kenneth Gillum, Leo Gonzales, Robert 
Gonzales, Edith Grace, Donald Graham, Harry 
Gregory, Tony G. Guarino, T. Mack Halladay, 
Lynn R. Halverson, John J. Hamlin, George E. 
Hardy, Felton M. Harkness, W. Franke Harling, 
Eldred Harris, Clyde Edward Hawes, Virgil D. 
Hemphill, J. D. Hester, Earl Hewitt, Wynne B. 
Hipp, Kenneth L. Hogue, Madalyn Hollowell, 
Belford Holmes, Herbert Holt, Glorie Hopkins, 
John C. Horan, Lee Howe, Floris Hudnall, Do 
L. Hugo, Marilyn Blaine Ingle, Gilberto Isais, 
Bernard Jacobs, Henry C. Johann, Theodore John- 
son, Victor Johnston, Florence Keas, Howard T. 
Keefe, Russell Edward Kidney, Doris King, Martin 
King, Nadyne Kobusch, Ernie Kolstad, Mary Alice 
Koppe, Arif Kravich, Bob Kuhn, A. LaFreniere, 
Jr., Leroy H. Lambeth, Warren J. Lathrop, 
Tommy Lee, Oliver F. Lipnisky, Orville D. Lloyd, 
James D. Loomis, Renato Lopez, Charles J. Loria, 
Wm. J. Lucree, Franklin L. Lynch, Leon E, 
Malamut, Fred Mancusi, Stanley A. Marszalek, 
Gregory Mauliola, Harold Leroy Maus, Gideon 
May, Edward A. McGill, Dixon F. MclIntyre, 
Chester McIntyre, Wallace R. McKnight, Betty 
Jean Meinert, Wm. J. Melenric, Curtis N. Mer- 
rell, Edwin E. Miller, George D. Miller, Mildred 
Miller, Burt A. Mixson, H. Edward Moore, Charles 
F. Mordecai, Robert L. Morrow, Burton W. Morse, 
Henry Morton, Isabel Morton, Juan Mateinez 
Moya, Beverly Munn, Margaret Myers, Charles 
Nahalea, John Napton, Helen S. Neill, Clarence 
C. Nelson, Pierce B. Nelson, Woodrow Nelson, 
Hix Newbury, Bernard E. Niemi, John L. Ogborn, 
David C. Olson, Thomas J. O'Neil, Thomas G. 
Oreb, Demetrio J. Ortiz, Hawkshaw Paia, Joseph 
F. Park, Lloyd C. Pearson, Jack M. Peer, Pat 
Peinado, Elmer B. Perdue, Alfred M. Perry, Peggy 
Perry, Earl R. Plumb, Raymond Poche, Roy Pol- 
lock, Mildred Portney, Harvey E. Raab, Fay Rafael, 
J. Lloyd Reppy, Mario S. Reveles, Emile Ricca, 
Lloyd T. Rich, Lionel Roach, Stan Roberts, 
Jeanne Rose, George J. Rosen, Armando Roux, 
Robert D. Rowe, Frank H. Ryerson, Frank S&S. 
Sabin, Philip Salomon, Tom Satterfield, Quentin 
L. Schneider, Richard M. Schwartz, Lawrence M. 
Seitz, Rosamund Shamroy, Don R. Shannon, 
Walter N. Sherman, Buster Simpson, Sal Sinitra, 
Tom "i. Smith, Malcolm Stone, Tom Loyd Stuart, 
George W. Stuftlebeam, Wes Taylor, Thois 
Thorie, Thomas Vern Todd, Roy C. Towne, Nor- 
man J. Unwin, Douglas Venable, Herman J. Von 
Eckh, Charles R. Walters, Annete Warren, Bernie 
Wayne, Forrest Westbrook, Leonafd A. Whitney, 
Elwin O. Witt, 
Claire P. Wittenberg, Mary Yerke, Gerald A. 
Young, Marion Norman Young. 


Miami, Florida, Local 655—George Bone, Jose 
Antonio Camareno, Roberto Cervantes, Edward 
Cook, Jr., Enfield Dibert, Ralph R. Eden, Harold 
Duane Finchum, Samuel K. Fleming, w. 
“Bill” Griffin, Edward Newton Haley, John Al- 
fred Hermanson, George Charles Huber, Don 
Littlefield, Rayeena Z. Monheit, James D. Politis, 
Frank P. Rubertino, Sergei B. Selby, Harry Strat, 
Jr., J. Harold Thaxton, Martin Thoren, Billie 
Corinne Womack, James Betancourt, Robert Neal 
Bowman, Harry C. Canonico, Frank Colbert, C. J. 
Desiderio, James William Dick, Mitchell Edwards, 
George M. Finglestone, Harley A. Green, Robert 
James Griffith, William James Harvey, Virginia 
L. Howard, Brown A. Link, Milo Merle Metcalf, 
Ray E. O'Hara, George M. Poorman, Joseph 
James Schauers, Bennie Sinkus, Robert Taylor, 
Joe Thomason, Helen Tivin. . 


Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Joe a 
Marvin M. Lockwood, Thomas Love, Wm. . 
Mallery, Herbert Matthes, Vernon L penal 
E. R. Murtaugh, John L. Norbeck, Glad Olinger, 


Betty Lou Polucci, David T. Ranney, Lowell 
Round, Dale D. Smith, Robert G. Smith, Conrad 
O. Tritten, Fred C. Thiers, A. J. Winterbauer, 
Carney Anderson, Clifford Anderson, John Berg- 
mann, Henry S. Boike, Howard F. Brunzell, 
Craig Buie, James E. Calvin, Virginia Christo- 
pherson, Virginia E. K. DeVan, Gust Estling, 
Leslie J. French. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Carl Becherer, Sam 
Costa, John Klinyk, Herman Krombos, Charles 
Forsythe, Randolph Hugdahl, John Pagac, Roman 
Peplinski, Ralph Urbaniak, Rosalie Wilhelm. 

Natick-Framingham, Mass., Local 393—Fred L. 
Adams, Sr., Mrs. Gladys Adams, Erminio Cala- 
brese, Wm. H. Kane. 

Norwood,- Mass., Local 343—W. Murray. 

Nampa, Idaho, Local 423—John A. Williamson, 
Ernest R. Riggs. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375—Bernard L. 
Bouldin, Fred O. Beatty, Norman L. Bonner, 
John A. Coates, Genevieve D. Green, Virgil W. 
Hill, Chas. M. Kelly, Alfred E. Rubins, Fred W. 
Moeller, R. S. McConnell, Jr., Billy G. Terrell, 
John E. Trostle, Kenneth R. Kennedy. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Local 109—C. Ballota, Watson 
Wordsworth, Anne LaDoucer, G. Wellspeak, P. 
Bareca, C. Spangler, M. Sandrew, Phalice Dunbar, 


Ragonese, 

Wayne G. Storm, Kenneth W. re -Dale 5S. 
Tjaden. 

San Luis Obispo, Calif., Local 305—Blake 


Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—Myron Genovese. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Ritz Carroll, Ward 
Cary, Geo. W. Duncan, Paul W. Evans, Lorraine 
M. Freischel, Leslie J. French, Miles Graves, Al- 
fred R. Hampton, Wenzel B. Heyer, Walter G. 
Hofmeister, Wesley E. Holst, Warren H. Hubbard, 
Leo M. Kisicki, Wm. B. Koenen, Jr.. Wm. G. 
McArdell, Cletus McGovern, Donald McKenzie, 
Kenneth McKenzie, Arne Markusen, Theo. A. 
Massie, Wm. T. Miles, Willis W. Moberg, Ernest 
C. Morgan, Lyle H. Perry, Barrie N. Oblinger, 
Robt. A. Pichi, Earl G. Pierce, Turner Price, 
Jos. A. “‘Ted’’ Reiter, Frank W. Schine, Chris 
Senakos, Leon H. Wilson, R. F. “Fran” Ziem, 
Chester L. Christopher, Arling A. Reese. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Guy Wilson, Wm. 
A. Harris, Jr., Cletes Hayes, Darrell Henning, 
Leonard Love, Mary Francis. 

Tulsa, Okla., Local 94—Bell Barto Hampton, 
R. L. Brandon, Edwin Calkins, John Davidson, 








John Vittone, Ira Peterson. 
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FOR 
VALVES and SLIDES 


Made by one of the largest 
oil companies . . . musician- 
tested for two years .. « 
here is the perfect oil. IT 1S 
PURE—rtefined exactly right 
for its job. 


IT WILL NOT GUM to slow 
up action. HAS A REFRESH- 
INGLY CLEAN AROMA, No 
more of that old “kerosene 
odor” to smell up the band 


stand. 

Keeps your instrument in 

perfect playing condition. 

ow have brush-type appli- 
Only 35¢ at your 

Gealer’s Try it today. 








Perfect intonation! 





Light, responsive action! 





In Every Clime and Country Haynes Craftsman-Made Instruments Are 
Used by Leading Flute Players 
THEIR OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 


Beautifully modelled bodies and 
key mechanism. Above all, a New Specially Designed Head Joint, guaranteeing 
even balance and full, rich low tones, as well as a fine middie and high register. 


A NEW CATALOG FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 


WM. S. HAYNES CO 


108 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch: WM. S. HAYNES STUDIOS, INC., Suite 4, 33 West Sist Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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@ VIRGIL THOMSON: 


THESAURUS OF SCALES 
AND 


MELODIC PATTERNS 
NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


| compilation of scales, patterns and pro- 
gressions in all systerns of music from the four-tone to the 
twelve-tone scale. Reference and source book for all com- 
posers, arrangers and instrumentalists. 
Leading Critics Say— 

“The work is a tonal vocabulary of 
modernism. It cannot fail to be useful. A violinist or woodwind 
player will be able . . . to read at sight . . . anything that modern 


by 





orchestral repertory can present.” 





@ OLIN DOWNES: “I was fascinated by the extraordinary musical 
scales and patterns. To me it unfolded new vistas in the unlimited 
field of tone relations. I think it is 
both historically and esthetically, and should be an unlimited 


of the utmost importance 





Michael DeShane, James O. Donnelly, Alfred Fox, 
Eddie Green, Shirley Grundy, Ben Harrover, 
Gerald L. Johnson, Edith Lewis, Marvin L. Mar- 
quins, Charles Pollock, Thomas Stewart, Wayne 
Thompson, Charles Victory, Ralph Watson, J. D. 
Wellman. 
* Topeka, Kan., Local 36—F. O. Cowan, Dean 
Eacker, Howard Heere, Victor Heisse, Paul Jor- 
dan, Gene Kenney, Bill Kieurance, Bob McClen- 
don, Tom Myers, Richard Potts, Ramona Riepen, 
Jay Stickley, Richard Trott, Lynn Richards. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Michacl J. 
Adams, A. R. Allbut, John H. Allison, C. Am- 
beault, John Ambrose, Richard Avonde, Mary 
Baran, Jack Barnes, A. J. Belfontaine, H. M. 
Bertram, H. J. (Bus) Browne, Mérle Brydon, 
Robt. G. Campbeli, Tommy Cinnamon, Clifford 
Clark, Ernie Clark, Jas. D. Corcoran, John Costie, 
Elpha Coulthard, Jas. B. Crawley, W. J. Dadson, 
Florence Dahl, Spencer Dalton, E, Darby, Teddy 
Davidson, Jas. Dool, Eileen Douglas, Edw. Everitt, 
Bryan E. Feild, Elgin Fetterly, Albert Fischer, 
L. J. Fowke, Stan Gallant, Carl P. Gleiser, Reg. 
Godden, Nathan Goodman, Marian Grudeff, Fritz 
Grundland (Freddy Grant), Mel Hamill, Frank 
N. Hamon, Jack Heath, Earle Heise, Morris S. 
Hermele, Geo. Hood, Geo. Hooey, Honore Hu- 
bicki, Douglas Hurley, M. R. Karges, Anne Kay, 
Fred Kelly, Albert H. Kennedy, Weldon Kilburn, 
Lubka Kolessa, F. C. Lafete, Horace Lapp, Pansy 
Fair Lawson, L. Leith, Beth Lipkin, Phil Liss, 
Norma Locke, Adrian McCrea, Hugh MacMaster, 
Allister Mayo, M. Melnic, Arnold Moller, Horace 
H. Moore, G. Moschetti, W. A. (Bub) Muir, 
Glenn Newans, Alex Ochiena, Harry O'Grady, 
Reg. Olliffe, Wm. Orr, Herbert E. Parkes, 
Helena Patrick, Mrs. Lillie Pettingill, Barry Phil- 
lips, A. J. Prell, Norman Quillman, Jas. S. Reid, 
Jerry Reidt, Wm. Rennick, Sam Revells, Edw. J. 
bdi Beatrice Robinson Bennett, Reva Rolston, 











@ HOWARD HANSON: 
@ ROY HARRIS: 
@ MORTON GOULD: 


stimulating.” 
@ LEONARD BERNSTEIN: 


@ HENRY COWELL: 


New York University): 


composers.” 


source of suggestion to imaginative composers.” 

Leading Composers Say— 
“Revolutionary . . . immensely valuable.” 
“Exhaustive and penetrating.” 
“A significant and comprehensive survey 
of basic creative patterns. Theoretically fascinating and creatively 


“An astounding feat cf invention.” 


Leading Educators Say— 

“Opens up vast regions of new tonal 
materials brilliantly organized . . . an absolute ‘must’ for your 
library.” 


@ RUDOLF SCHRAMM (Chief Instructor. Schillinger System at 
“A great step forward in filling the 
penpnben ved Soe enees & Gs seat of Se guanaite 
approach to scale and melodic material used by all 


modern 





9% x 124% —Full Cloth — $12.00 





25 West 45th Street 





COLEMAN-ROSS COMPANY, INC. 


New York 19, N. Y. 














Learn Piano Tuning at Home 
COMPLETE COURSE BY 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
For Details Write 
KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 WELLS ST., LATAYETTE, INDIANA 











Musical “G”’ Clef EARRING SET 











Small Bands, Be Known! 


MORE ENGAGEMENTS—MORE MONEY 
No dry jobs. Pack the house. 
Beat competition. Reach the top. 

100 10x12 ATTRACTIVE POSTERS 

ONLY $4.00 
Place on poles, in windows, on walls. 
Increase your drawing crowd by 75%. 
ont ou or Money Order with Name 
of Orchestra, Place and Date 
of Engagement to 











Marshall Romanick, Perry Ross, Harry Rotenberg, 
Gerald A. Rutledge, John Sawa, Cyril Sawyer, 
Ernest Seitz, Winifred Noy Selyan, Ronald Sen- 
kow, Don Shepherd, Bernard Smith, Chas. E. 
Smith, Melvin O. Smith, G. Snook, Ragnar Steen, 
Wm. R. Switzer, Gertrude Lennie Tanton, 
C. Reginal Taylor, Walter Thompson, Elmer Topp, 
Andy Twa, Watson E. Vaughan, V. A. Whight, 
Len Whitehouse, Geo. B. Wilson, Tom Young. 

Westwood, Calif., Local 583—W. H. Connell, 
Lowell Enos, Ralph Gatewood, W. I. Mullikin, 
Robert Smith, Bruce Wade. 

Washington, D. C., Local 161—Bob Alton, 
Ruth Bailey, Robert Barsock, Frank J. Behnke, 
Jerry Bernstein, Charles C. Bode, Joe Bonni, John 
F. Brown, Ivy J. Bryant, Charles A. Burgee, Joc 
Carnell, Sam Cavaretta, Anthony DiGuilmi, John 
D. Dulin, Gregory Eckholm, Eddie Forrest, 
Thomas Foster, Miles Hallett, Mrs. Kathryn 
Kawk, Gordon Herritt, John J. Hruby, Albert 
Kamons, Jane Marlowe, Charles Mayer, Charles 
E. Murray, Hilda Nutting, Louis J. Obregh, Tom 
Odell, John Park, Woodrow Pittman, Howard 
Pyles, William Reynolds, Glenn L. Smith, Art 
Smith, Miss Joe Spring, Val Machen, Edward 
Stockwell, Bert Stroud, Verona Fulton Turner, 
Mel Weinberg, Frank Wilson, Mary Wood, Rich- 
ard Warton. 

Wilmington, Del., Local 311—Darry Call, Le- 
Roy Grauel, Manny Klein, Robt. H. McClearen, 
Herbert M. Nicholson, Francis Novack, Carl F. 
Priday, Donald C. Ramos, J. Carlyle Simmons, 
Wm. J. Smyth, Jr., Don Tappan, Louis V. Walsh. 


EXPULSIONS 


Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Albert W. Turner. 

Norristown, Pa., Local 341—Frank Bucci,\ Paul 
Bennet, Edw. Bingh Vernon Blondin, Francis 
Beecher, Albert Barnaik, Bernard Curran, Henry 
Clark, Edw. L. Crawford, Henry Geo. Capriola, 
John DeStefano, Albert Dummeldinger, Paul Fly, 
Rocco Ford, Esther Hays, Fred Klindworth, 
Howard Kriebel, Walter Lapp, Victor H. Mc- 
Keran, Mahlon A. Merk, Anthony Santucci, John 
R. Ware, Robt. J. Wilson, Leslie Williams, Mrs. 
Blaine Kramer. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Jos. J. Stephens. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Frank A. Faraday, Jr. 

Quincy, Ul., Local 265—Roger Donally, Lawson 
Ogden, Pete Hunter, Robt. L. Whitfield. 

Richmond, Calif., Local 424—Dan Kelly, E. 
Sims. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Walter Teike. 

Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Local 654—Wm. Hoppe, 
Wm. Moeller, Marion Ripp, Ruth Smejkal, Doug- 
las Stephenson. 


REINSTATEMENTS 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Marie G. Groat, Lewis 
Orinsby, Mary I. Simmons, Emil J. Grayshock, 
Colonel A. Wallis, Herbert W. McCray, Cal 
Conway, DeWilburn Foster, Weird D. Gibbs, 
Betty J. Pelton. 

Batavia, N. Y., Local 575—H. Clinton Searles. 

Biddeford, Me., Local 408—Leo Paul Petrin. 
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screw § 2.00 7 POTTSTOWN, PA. Lightning Service! 
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Baton Rouge, La., Local 538—J. C. O'Neal, Jr., 
Karl B. Johansson, Allan Carismith. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Local’ 43—Marat Merton, An- 
thony Anzalone, Ralph N. Calia, Gordon Kapsar, 
Harry A. Burdick. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Philip A. Liljestrand, 
J. Newell Chase, Marion E. Houston, Robert 
Stevens, Angelo Todisco, Chas. W. Broadhurst, 
Calvatore Sacco, Simon Zinburg. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 208—Joseph Drew, Wm. H. 
Moore, Helen E. Smith, Ira Harris, James Robt. 
Dorsey, Onzie Horne, Dan Dixon, Ellis L. Bartee. 





Are You 
At The Top 


in Your 
Profession? 


If you are earning more than you 
did last year you should aim even 
higher. Your musical knowledge— 
your position and income today— 
are the result of past training. Im- 
prove that knowledge, advance in 
your position and see your income 
increase ! 


Thousands of professional musicians 
have clim to higher positions as 
a result of study through Extension 
Courses. Without any obligation on 
your part you can see for yourself 
what the instruction is like by ex- 
amining at your leisure the actual 
lessons. 


The lessons are easy to understand 
and you progress rapidly because 
you are in a class by yourself. 


If you are “in a rut” do not stay 
there any longer. Let us give you 
a free, practical demonstration of 
our methods and see how easily you 
can master our courses. Send for 
illustrated lessons today. Remem- 
ber that the real opportunities open 
in your profession go to men well 
trained. Check coupon below. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONSERVATORY 


Dept. A-576, 765 Oakwood Boulevard 
CHICAGO 15, ILLINOIS 


Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course [] Harmony 
Piano, Student’s Course 0 Voice 
CD Public School Mus.—Beginner’s [] Clarinet 
(CD Public School Mus.—Advanced O Violin 
Ad dc CD Guitar 
() Ear Training and Sight Singing (_) Mandolin 
D Choral ov poe B oO Cornet—Trumpet 











a Band Ar * hae d Cornet 
story of Music Saxophone 
Street No................... 

City. State. 





Have you studied Harmony? ....0........-..cccecsseeee 


Would you like to earn the Degree of 
Bachelor of Music? Age. 
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Popular Dances 








ATTENTION, VIOLINISTS! 
A New Acoustical Discovery 
Makes My Violins the Finest 

Obtainable Anywhere. 

INVESTIGATE TODAY 
New Life to Violins Repaired 

VIRZI—Acoustheorist 
1391 6th Ave. (near 57th St.), N. Y. 19, N. ¥. 




















MARIMBA and VIBRAHARP 
1. Three and Four-Hammer Marimba Studies 
—a course of 20 lessons for the study of 
Chords and Four-Hammer Playing. 
Marimba 


2. “MARIBESQUE”, Concerto, by 
Ted Henkel. $3.00. 
Write to: 
Box 590, 


HOWARD M. PETERSON, 
Hollywood Sta., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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IF YOU PLAY 





original interpretations for 


Rhythm Section 


For Bess —Guitar—Piano—Drums 


Here is the most unique book of its kind! It can be studied individu- 
ally by bassists, guitarists, pianists or drummers, or collectively by a 
rhythm section. Practical exercises based on actual performance of 
poputar standard hits are o‘fered musicians of the rhythm section, 
enabling them to perfect a modern style. Includes interpretations of 
Es Temptation, Rose Room, Charmaine, Don't Be That Way and six 
Ps others. See this remarkable book at your dealer, or order directl 


PRICE $1.25 
ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 










799 SEVENTH AVENUE 


ackson 







° NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











“NOW IT CAN BE SOLD” 


BECK’S 
HARMLESS CLEANER 


AGAIN AVAILABLE 


THE IDEAL CLEANER AND POLISH 
FOR ALL STRING INSTRUMENTS 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


USED AND ENDORSED BY STRING 
PLAYENS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
e 
SENT PREPAID FOR ONLY 


$1.50 
BEN B. BECK 


11209 Lake Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


eerie 


3 Used CONN Fluegelhorns 
RECONDITIONED, LIKE NEW, 
SILVER PLATE, WITH CASES 


$75.00 Each 


BEST MUSIC COMPANY 
Cor. 12th and Clay Sts., Oakland 7, Cal. 
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ATTENTION, MUSICIANS! 
Learn to Analyze Your Teeth and Lips 
For Wind Instruments. 

This booklet contains an illustration and sug- 
gests Why and How to correct your faults ( 
and secure best results with non-pressure sys- { 
tem and tone. Price $1.00. Special booklet 
for persons with false teeth, $3.00. Guaran- { 
teed satisfaction or money refunded. Write to 
PROF. A. VIRCIGLIO, 2412 Frenchmen St., { 

New Orleans 19, La. 





Visual SLIDE-RULE System 
By STANLEY A. SIVIK. 

The logical approach to the study of music 

fundamentals. Contents: Major and minor 

scales; all the basic triads and chords. 
Large Book—Type “A”, $2.00 
Small Book—Type “B”, $1.00 

MODE - HARMONIC PUBLISHERS 
Box Nox 222 Bloomfield, New Jersey 








18 RIFF CHORUSES $2s‘s!A5t Chores 
Use With Any Jam Tune 
Seven Instruments, 6 Keys, Complete. $2.00) 
50 Guitar, Accordion or Piano Intros... 
200 Hot Licks, Any Instrument........... 
Ad-Lib at Sight, Complete Method... 
Arrange at Sight, Complete Method. 
50 4-Bar Endings to any tunes, 7 instruments. ‘$2.00 
“Walking” String Bass Method.............-0-c0---+s0#0 $2.00} 
Above 7 Items $10.25 C, O. D.—FREE Samples 


WIN NEHER, 3507 EARL ST., LAURELDALE, PA. 














Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Chas. J. §S 
Wm. F. Trudeau. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Thos. H. Sailor, Alex 
Joseffer, Kathryn Hughes, Mrs. C. J. Johnston, 
Margaret a rpg Kilcran, Am. Albach. 

Dunkirk, N. » Local 108—Alva Mathews, Jr., 
Charles Rh “Thomas Pantano. 

Dallas, Texas, Local 147—Willford J. Rollins. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Paul Bukantis, Maria 
Garrett, Mayo Gillard, Stanley Grzesik (Gray), 
Edw. Harris, Thos. W. Howe, Chas. Stevens, 
Chas. Weiner. 

Fall River, Mass., Local 216—Bernard A. Cyr, 
John Oliveira. 

Fairmont; W. Va., Local 507—Glenn Jenkins, 
Allen Martin, Eddie Faber. 

Hazleton, Pa., Local 139—Franklin E. Barrager. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Ira Thurman, Her- 
man Romick. 

Klamath Falls, Ore., Local 495—Mae Hostetter, 
Odell Olsen. 

Modesto, Calif., Local 652—Tut Lombardo, Joe 
Nessier, Irvan Stumph. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Frank Montesi, -Jr. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—John Zabrowski, 
George Trapp. 

Montreal, Que., Canada, Local 406—Hymiec 
Herman, D. S. Pelton, J. ze Beudreault, ne oe 
Gilbert, Tommy Duschesne, Chas. Giguere. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Gerald E. Hart- 
man, Edw. A. Hagen, Robt. W. Douville, Wm. 
A. Roeth. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Irwin Zehner, 
Lucienne Kirk, Oscar J. Marcour, Wm E, East- 
wood. 

New Haven, Conn., Local 234—Wm. H. Mc- 
Gill, Ernest H. Beardmore, Richard Donovan, 
Chas. E. Lebov. 

Norwood, Mass., Local 343—C. Donovan, T. 
Marier, H. Phalen, H. Sundell, A. Holton, Jr., 
G. Roy Walsh, C. D. Mazolla. 

Newark, N. J.,. Local 16—Harold Bemko, 
Stanley Ronsley, Jerome Flaherty. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Local 109—E, Chagnon, 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—Merle Baxter, Fred J. 
Lee, Gordon C. Mitchell, Marion L. Langan, Earl 
H. Hamilton. 

Richmond, Calif., Local 424—J. 
Herb Miller, W. Wells. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Venanzio P. Pitoni. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Willy Elsner, 
Phyllis P. Martin, M. Joyce Dean. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23—Cliff Warner. 

San Leandro, Calif., Local 510—Ray Murray 
Smith. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Rex T. Beach, 
Lillian Jones, Vernon E. Hansen. 

Seattle, Wash., Local 76—Gordon J. Freeman, 
Albert J. Marcus. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Local 114—Al A. Miller. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Robert 
Byrnes, Geo. Caldough, Harry Pollock, Fred 
Thompson, Jack Townsend, E. R. Bruce, Chris- 
tine Fyles, Harvey Seigel. 

Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—Colin M. Bremner. 

York, Pa., Local 472—Alvin E. Sultner. 


LOCAL REPORTS 


LOCAL NO. 3, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


New members: Doris L.- Simons, Charles R. 
North, William S. Jaspar, Robert Paul Lannerd, 
Patrick F. Pastor. 

Resignations: Maxine Snell. 

Transfers deposited: Edward H. Holloway, 22; 
Merton Prunty, 259; Meredith Flory, 53; Pierson 
Thal, 10; Stuart Genovese, 10; Sol Feldman, 10; 
Danny Seigel, 10; Edw. J. Stapleton, 10; Alex 
Hamilton, 10. 

Transfers withdrawn: Eleanor Williams, 141; 
Edward Ormond, 625; Victor DeStefano, 2; Rob- 
ert J. Atkinson, 297; Chas. F. Dandrow, 802; 
Robert L. Mogilnicki, 214; H. K. Johnson, 12; 
Joseph Bonaccorso, 77; David Bogushevsky, 802; 
Rudolph Uhlik, 10; Steve Drnochar, 10; Raphael 
Kramer, 802; Casimir Antosik, 10; Robert J. Ben- 
nett, 9; Boris Besrodny, 802; Herb Congdon, 484; 
Bertine F. Corimby, 10; Perry E. Crafton, 10; 
Angelo S. DeGeorge, 9; Sarah L. East, 66; Burt 
W. Fink, 14; Horace M. Gaims, 22; Betty Gould 
“Goldbaum”, 802; Sam Gordon, 10; Fred G. Heil- 
man, Jr., 9; Phillip Huffman, 58; Fay Jennings, 
9; Arthur C. Lannutti, 77; Mildred Lind, 802; 
Abraham Luboff, 47; Fred Mazzari, 10; Frank A. 
Merenda, 9; Harold W. Meyer, 10; Leonard N. A. 
Olson, 9; Marshall N. Rapp, 77; George T. 
Rhodes, 802; Per E. Rabe, 9; Frederick F. 
Schmitt, 14; Earl V. Schuster, 66; Ronald S. 
Shapey, 77; Leon E. Shapiro, 62; Joseph A. 
Slechta, 802; Frank Sykora, 10; James E. Swin- 
dells, 379; Sidney Szathmary, 9; Bernice Tobin, 
10; George Trautwein, 10; Angelo DiTullio, 9; 
Audrey J. Unger, 625; H. C. VaVn Buskirk, 10; 
Sidney P. White, 173; Shirley Marcus, 77; Chas. 
R. Medlin, 503; Olive Kuehn, 8; Jack Blatt, 802; 
J. E. McAllister, 802; Harold Sorin, 802; Joseph 
G. Posella, 47. 

Transfers —, Bob Sherwood, Mae: Mack, 
Dan Cummings, Don Hanley, Jerald Coyne, Edgar 
W. Cox, Harriet Peacock, Gale Bray, Edw. P. 
Dennis. 


F.. Johnson, 








Improved 
SANSONE French HORNS 






low Ready For 
IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


Single F..........3 and 4 Valves 
Single Bb ........4 and 5 Valves 
Double Bb-F....4 and 5 Valves 


NEW FRENCH HORN 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


Full Line of SANSONE Mouthpieces 
For All Instruments—NOW READY 


CATALOGUES SENT ON REQUEST 
Our New SANSONE TRUMPET— 


Popularly a Ready 
for the Market. 


Sensses isdenl taetseinetin tie: 


1658 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
World’s LARGEST French Horn House 





























V. C. SQUIER CO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


STRING MAKERS 


SINCE 1890 


SQUIER BRANDS 


—FOR-— 
Bow-Played Instruments: 
SQUIER-TRUED 
ALL-AMERICAN 
TOM-KAT 
ARTCRAFT 
DUR-FLEX (All Metal) 


Fretted Instraments: 
- SQUIER-TRUED 
ELECTRO-AMP 

Other brands discontinued for 











duration 
6 
Purchase Squier Strings 






From Your Dealer 
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¢? YOUR DEALER CANNOT 
SUPFLY YOU, ORDER DIRECT 
GIVING YOUR DEALER'S NAME. 








YD 
French Cane 
HULA 


DK Depp 


461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 








-PAIRING 
-PLATING 
- PADDING 


PROMPT SERVICE 


ALMOST A CENTURY 
OF EXPERIENCE 


Brua C. Keefer Mfg. Co. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 











oF ened 


*% By Samuel T. Daley 


Latest, Greatest, Most Modern, SIMPLIFIED, 
Illustrated and Most Complete Rapid 
Course of Improvising. 











FOR SAX AND CLARINET weccocscsssssssosese$1.50 
FOR TRUMPET 1.50 
FOR TROMBONE 1.50 
VIOLIN 1.50 
Complete for All Lead Instrumentzs...... 3.00 


Each book contains ORIGINAL hot breaks, hot 
and sock choruses, obligatos, weird blasts with 
thorough explanations on HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
OWN hot breaks, hot and sock choruses, embecl- 


* lishmeats, fill-in work, obligatos, weird blasts, 


phrasing and many other essential tricks necessary 
to the successful SWING Orchestra Musician. 


ALFRED MUSIC CO., Inc. 


\ *? ! =] NEW YoRK 





poe “STICK CONTROL” ——— 
By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 
A BOOK OF DRUMSTICK RHYTHMS 























LOCAL REPORTS 


Continued 


Traveling members and orchestras: Marjorie 
Slightam, 166; Cab Calloway and Orchestra; Jerry 
Sherwood, 538; Bob Crosbie and Orchestra, Count 
Basie and Orchestra, Jimmie Adami and Orchestra, 
Nat Cole and Orchestra, Freddie Nagel and Or- 
chestra, Don Maines and Orchestra, Phil Levant 
and Orchestra, Johnny MacBryce and Orchestra, 
Freddy Phillips and Orchestra, Tommy Tucker 
and Orchestra, Elliott Lawrence and Orchestra, 
Charles Raymond and Orchestra, Buddy Moreno 
and Orchestra, Pierson Tahl and Orchestra, Spike 
Jones and Orchestra. 





LOCAL NO. 4, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New members: Charles F. Caputo, Gilman 
Chase, Gilbert F. Dudgeon, Elinore Frankel, Don- 
ald A. Gisondo, Lewis B. Jasica, Eugene J. Lenny, 
Sanford E. Lery, Doris McCormick, John P. 
Senkyr. 

New member from transfer: Fred W. Dutton, Jr. 

Reinstated from military service: Alex Gross, 
Ray Michael. 

Erased: Joe Ligart, Robert C. Warfel. 

Resigned: Elysabeth Brenkacs, John Mezay. 

Legal change of name: From Stanley Perech to 
Stan Perry. 

Transfers issued: John W. Porubsky, John Kafer, 
James Calderone, Frank Carozza, Henry W. Neu- 
bert, Erwin (Barney) Klein, Nicholas J. Licursi, 
Tony Armenti, Charles J. Scattone, Arthur Tira- 
bassi (Art Terry), Laddie P. Tomasek, Robert 
Shury, Florence Powers, Angelo Farace, Paul 
Botta (Burton), Robert Hodgkinson, Jr., Joe 
Mayer, Leonard F. Ensign, Albert G. Martin, 
Earle Kay Bartel, George A. Ryan. 

Transfers deposited: Frank Brouk, 10; Joseph 
Ferazzano, 143; Jack Kaulahao, 802; Wm. Lankin, 
“7; Geo. H. Markham, 5; Ruth Pykare (Wallace), 
1.8; Wm. H. White, 802; Chas. M. Buda, 5; 
Ger. E. Forsythe, 10; Bennie Kindig, 5; Lani Mc- 
Intire, 47; Jack Mishkin (Mitchell), 802; Helen 
Roach (King), 5; Georda Young, 8; Clyde Du- 
quette, 5; Harriet Hartman, 8; Frank La Mark, 
60; Sam Makia, Venancio Pineda, Marvel Stewart 
(Lei Aloha), all 802. 

Transfers withdrawn: Nan _ Blackstone, 47; 
Pauline Carter, 24; Clyde Duquette, 5; Arvin Gar- 
rison, 47; Geo. E. Forsythe, 10; Frank La Mark, 
60; Sam Makia, 802; John Kealoha Paioa, 484; 
Betty Jane Tucker, 147; Chas. M. Buda, 5; Mildred 
Christy (Vivien Gary), 47; Joseph Ferazzano, 14); 
Christine Franklin, 5; Theodore Kempinski, 802; 
A. G. McDade, 644; Geo. H. Markham, 5; Venan- 
cio Pineda, 802; Ernestine Tucker, 147; Billy S. 
Carr, 10; Guy Dick, 47; Richard Fonda, 443; 
Joseph Gargiulo, 802; Bennie Kindig, 5; Lani Mc- 
Intire, 802; Steve Martin, Jr., 596; Miriam D. 
Quallo, 16; Sammie Lee Tucker, 147. 





LOCAL NO. 5, DETROIT, MICH. 


Sol Amster, 10; Michael Bandy, 86; Julio Car- 
rasco, 10; Russell Crowell, 34; Judy Carroll, 655; 
Wm. Dennis, 279; Albert Eldridge, 77; Claude 
Lambert, 149; Theo. H. Legacki (Teddy Lee), 
Norman E. Capp, Tony Dijulio, all 77; Sinclair 
Mills, 208; Rena Estabrooks, Billy Frochner, Wm. 
Hurley, Frank Hurley, Herman L. Monsanto, Jr., 
Enrique Madriguera, Charles Acquista, 4nthony 
J. Avittillo, Allan S. Koster, Sidney Stamer, Larry 
Hall, John N. Keller, Frank Lo Pinto, Sam Cas- 
tagna, Anatole Torraine, Sol Chernowitz (Sully 
Childs), Frank W. Davis, Elenterio Frasqueri, 
Earl (Hank) Boyer, Clarence J. Gransie, all 802; 
Joseph Mika, 10; Helen Murphy, 4; Gordon Mac- 
Kinnon, 10; Al. Morgan, 1; J. Michael McNamara, 
Ernest Barton, Samucl De Bonis, Frank McGuire, 
Wm. R. Kenworthy, Boris Rogan, all 802; Ernest 
Price, Austin Powell, Geo. Steinback, all 208; 
Earle T. Parchman, 303; Geo. Andrew Ryan, 4; 
Marion Segall, 479; Danny Goodman Seidler, 9; 
Cleopttus Shortridge, 669. 

Transfers withdrawn: Pauline Ames, 3; Harry 
Biss, Larry Bennett, Andrew Scro, Alfred W. 
Fiore, Rena Estabrooks, Geo. C. Hagstrom, J. Al- 
bert Hurley, Boris Kogan, all 802; Larry P. 
Spurrier, 77; Orlando DiGiralamo, 630; Chas. B. 
Chaney, 10; Jack Gavott, 784; Virginia Mathews, 
10; Kaya Malmad, 47; Al. Morgan, 1; Enrique 
Madrikuera, Charles Acquista, Anthony J. Avit- 
tillo, Allan S. Koster, Sidney Stamer, Larry Hall, 
John N. Keller, Frank Lo Pinto, Sam Castagna, 
Anatole Torraine, Sol Chernowitz (Sully Childs), 
Frank W. Davis, Elenterio Frasqueri, Earl (Hank) 
Boyer, Clarence J. Gransie, Raymond Salisbury, 
all 802; Joseph G. Olnick, 10; Ernest Price, George 
Steinback, Austin Powell, all 208; Danny Good- 
man Seidler, 9; Marion Segall, 479. 

Transfers issued: Charles (Chuck) Peterson, 
Wm. B. Elick, Wm. D. Hamilton, Fred J. Sievert, 
Edward Ritten, Arnold Mattson, Wayne R. Booth, 
Walt Shooshanian, Helen M. Roach, Ben Ashley, 
Robert -G. Graham, James Mongiardo, Raymond 
Martin, Geo. H. Smith, Archer K. (Skeeter) 
Palmer, Maria Garrett, Harlen C. Clark, Marguer- 
ite M. Elick, Mildred Lee Weinstein, Virginia 
Westfall, Russ J. Smith, Carl Vincent Curillo, 
Wallace J. Zacharias, Betty Wine, Victor Chro- 
vian, Harriet P. Walter, Roy L. Furtaw, Helen 
Lewandowski, Gaston J. Rossignol, Merritt Lamb, 
Peppino Tedesco, Louis J. Nagy, Walter Prange, 
Olive C. McClusky, Phyliss Warton, John V. 
Brockman, Earl Dessaussois. 

New members: Nathaniel Brown, Jr. (Don 
Juan), Ernest T. Dagostini, Jack O. Daley, Harvey 








GOOD NEWS 


FOR ALL MUSICIANS 
Arrangers and Composers 
LEARN TO HARMONIZE INSTANTLY 
USE YOUR CHORDS WISELY— 
WITH THESE GREAT BOOKS 


1. Harmonization at Sight..........$1.50 


Complete charts showing every possible way to 
harmonize immediately any note against any 
chord in all keys. All foreign tones com- 
pletely covered. All harmonizations are pre- 
pared, absolutely no guess-work. Also includes 
fingering diagrams for guitar, banjo and man- 
dolin. The use of this system for piano, 
organ, accordion thoroughly explained. It’s 





up to date. 
2. 3,000 Chord Progressi $1.50 
P. .. bt Acod. of A ‘7 





on chords possible within any key. Every 
known resolution is included. This manual 
consists of numerous voicings that may be 
used for new harmonic ideas. All progres- 
sions follow the harmonic line, insuring 
smooth connections. 


3. Chord Analysis and 
Transposition ..............cscesseeeed 075 


Showing the construction of every type of 
chord employed in modern music. Thirty- 
eight different types, including 6ths, 9ths, 
Ilths, 13ths, altered and rare chords. Also 
includes a SURE-FIRE method for IDENTI- 
FYING all chords when no symbol exists. 
Transposition of chords and melody treated in 
a new method for speed. A necessary requisite 
to Harmonization at Sight and 3,000 CHORD 
PROGRESSIONS. 

All material prepared as the result of 25 
years’ research by Jose Silva, nationally-known 
soloist. 





LIMITED OFFER: Al! 3 for $3 Prepaid 
JOSE SILVA STUDIOS 
P. O. Box “O” (Traffic Station) 
Minneapolis. Minnesota 




















MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
Two volumes $30.00 


att 




















SIMONE MANTIA 
NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
TEACHING 
Trombone and Euphonium 


325 West 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel. CI 6-0430 

















PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, 


GUITARISTS—AND ALL MUSICIANS. Your 
hands are the VITAL LINK between brain and 
instrument. Lightning fingers, flexible wrists, 
octave playing made easy, a fine vibrato, all 
acquired by a few minutes’ daily practice. 
Free descriptive booket, ‘“‘FINGER MAGIC”. 
COWLING INSTITUTE, 60 New Oxford 
Street, London, W. C. 1, England 
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LOCAL REPORTS 


Continued 


Willard Darling, Jr., Walter J. Duda, John Henry 
Dudley, Claude Ertis Dye, James Foriest, Joseph 
Gaglio, John H. Holland, Joseph K. Jackson, 
Nicholas Klein, Joanne Laura, Russell J. Marasco, 
Domenick L. Masciotta, Samuel McClinton, Henry 
McWhorter, Paul Naso, Rodrigo (Rod) Padilla, 
Joseph Parlove, Hobart Dudley Payne, Irene 
Morelli Peterson, Joseph James Ribar, Arvin Doyle 
Riddle, James A. Robinson, Sr., 2; Thomas A. 
(Dan) Robinson, Frank A.“Skrzynski, Charles W. 
Smith, Gasper (Cap) Sorvala, Donald Victor 
Dicks. 

Transferred to full membership: Eugene L 
Cooper, Marilyn Clara Grice, Nick Jabe (Nick 
Jay-Nick Jaye), Donald C. Schultz. 

Resigned in good stnadn:gi kT1DVshrdlueutla 


Resigned in good standing: Clarence J. (Slim) 
Allen, Arthur Harold Avery, Dorothy French, 
Elsie Ce Gould, Irving (Jack) Gross, Virgil 
Charles Hooper, Theodore Oldenkamp, Thomas 
Patsalis, Earl C. Paul, Harold L. Sindles, Allen 
George Smith, Victor F. Van Cauwenberghe (Van 
Berghe). 

In U. S. Service: Eldon J. D’Orio. 





LOCAL NO. 6, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


New members: Donald R. Field, 
White, Lenore Bagnasco, Charles A. 


Vernon Ross 
Davis, Clin- 


ton L. Bedford, John De Baare, Leroy A. Huff- 
man, Dorothy Franco, Joe Reichman, John E. 
Clark. 

Readmitted to membership: Angelo B. Squaglia, 
Florence I. Barkan, J. Newell Chase, Peter T. 


Woodrow Thompson. 
Therman D. Neal, 
William (Billy) 


Stanton, M. 

Full members from transfer: 
Ray Martinez, Maurice Powell, 
Grant, Orvil D. Fields, Clair V. Jones, Hersh Z. 
292; William Chinn, 47; Tony J. Fiori, 47; Jack 
20; Peter H. Carroll, Jr., 333; William R. Taskett, 
Howard, William L. Peters. 


Transfers deposited: Elizabeth (Bets) Gardiner, 


B. Cannon, 72; Richard W. Saak, 263. 
Transfers issued: Larry Lane, Margaret C. 
Peters, Thomas Slayton, James R. Slayton, Guy 


Earle Mahan, Jr., Godfrey Mezirka, N. H. (Red) 
Kearns, Roy Chilton, Aloha C. Shaw, Oscar Viit- 
anen, D. Kent Ghirardelli (Kent Ghirard), Nat E. 
Velasquez, Richard B. Noble, Donald H. Kase, 
Gus Tostman, Richard Garcia, Jess Jessup, E. Roy 
Chilton, Jackues Risso, Jach H. Shore, Horace 
Perazzi, Albie Berg, Kathlyn Woolf, Wallace 
Dressler, Allen C. Oliver, Don Arthur Moralez, 
Harvey E. Jones, Jr., Russell (Rus) Smith, Billy 
C. Alexander, Bob Strelitz, David Monheit, J. B. 
Hurtado, Mariano Hurtado, Rudy Castro, Jess 
Silva, Eugene Motsinger, Alfred S. Burt, Wilbur 
G. Sudmeier, Jack E. Kizer, Hal Richards (Hol- 
royd), Samuel Kaneao, Julio Perez, Josiah Wai- 
waiole, Samuel Fernandez, Robert W. Williams, 
James Preshaw, John Catalano, Wm. (Bill) 
Weems, Bobby Garay. 

Letters of courtesy 
Arnold Chaloupka. 

Transfers withdrawn: 
Hill, Eugene E. Giddings, 
Joseph Tarkington, Michael 
Zimmers. 

Transfers cancelled: Pasquale (Pat) Rociolo, 
Eugene L. Casteel, Karl E. Willrader, Frank B. 
Mansfield, Thomas W. O'Flynn. 

Dropped for nonpayment balance admission fee: 


issued: Robert Edwards, 
Elmo Luperini, Doris N. 

Robert E. Seger, 
Espinosa, Donald E. 





Noel Kelly, John R. Klegg, Herbert D. Suther- 
land. 
Resigned: Martina Zubiri, Evelyn Haggerty, 
Radph C. Meyer. 

LOCAL NO. 8, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Louise Cotic, Ernest 
Burton, Arthur 


New members: Max Mastel, 
Benson, Donald Burger, James 


MERCADO 
REEDS 


Cannot be 
beaten for 
tone quality 


and endurance 
TRY THEM 
Ss 









PRICE PER DOZEN 


Bb CLARINET........ $3.00 
Eb ALTO SAX...... 4.00 
B TENOR SAX...... 5.00 


J. MERCADO 


26 POST AVENUE, NEW YORK 34, N. Y. 
MAY. 1947 











































































Dow, Richard Evenson, Edward F. Keup, Robert 
M. Leisl, Bob Mani, William Mani, Cal McDonald, 
Kenneth Rink, Joseph Serdahely, Robert Totushik, 
Norbert Wnuk, Harlin Haack, Frank Osmanski, 
Doris H. Knabe. 


Full members: Richard Weinberger, 166; Irwin 
Hansen, 194, 
Resigned: William Luy, Ken Niessen, Charles 


Steele, Gilbert Hornig, Earl Clark, Beatrice Hertz- 
rg. 

Transfers deposited: Oscar Ricchio, Frank Ric- 
chio, James Yoghourtjian, all 42; Blaine Johnson, 
E. Verne Brown, Roy Williams, all 25; Howard 
Hoppe, 95; Stuart Campbell, 47; Charles Chaney, 
10; Sid Sipin, Mariano De Guzman, Tony Domin- 
guez, all 10; Edna Sellers, 10; Eugene Schoene- 
beck, 205; Walter Rickard, 10; Hugh Burleton, 5; 
Morris Wheelock, 205; Len Hermann, i0; Merle 
Gibson, 10. 

Transfers issued: Jeremiah Loonie, Elaine Dom- 


rose, Audrey Jahnel Strandt. 
Traveling members: Lawrence Duchow, 337; 
Earl McNellis, 205; Skipper Leone, 193; Eddie 


Peabody, 10; Edna Sellers, 10; Eddie Rogers, 802; 
Harry Cool, 10; Herb Williamson, 345; Felix 
Garcia, 47; Edna Shelby, 59; Oscar Ricchio, 42; 
Betty Lee, 10; Walter Rickard, 10; Arne Hudson, 
160; Blaine Johnson, 25; Jerry Coe, 10; Art Kassel, 
10; Len Hermann, 10; Frankie Masters, 802; 
Vaughn Monroe, 802; Margo Shersted, 463; Al 
Rassmussen, 10; Spike Jones, 47; Clyde McCoy, 
802; Bob Strong, 10; Sid Sipin, 10; Boots Beggs, 
46; George Volesky, 193; Don Pedro, 10; Del 
Courtney, 6; Ray Miller, 422; Harry Rothman, 8. 

Returned from service: John Zabrowski, Anton 
Heinrich, Jr. 





LOCAL NO. 9, BOSTON, MASS. 

New members: Joseph V. Alvino Martin J. 
Aronovitz, Albert J. Chamrin, Harold J. Cleary, 
Raffele A. DeFrancesco, Joseph A. Giorioso, Martin 
J. Halleran, Jr., Robert James Martos, Edward 
Mazman, Carl J. Vannini, Gaetano Borgosano, 
Thomas C. Currier, Arnold Rothstein, Eugene B. 
Kassman, Mickey Magnante, Vincent Jos. Navarro, 
Virginia Ellen Parker, Richard Charles Sannito, 
Kenneth Wenning, Frank Sidebottom, William B. 
Doolittle, Ernest H. Furtado, Jerome J. Lipson, 
Nandoe Madi, Alfred Engel, Roger E. Hall, John 
A. Holmes, Vincent O'Keefe, Catherine Ameer, 
Richard Gerstenberger, Millard S. Neiger, William 
J. Waterhouse, Ellery L. Wilson. 

Transfer members: Harry L. Folmer, 750; An- 
thony E. Faro, Jr., 526; William D. Harrison, 331; 
Anthony LaGrotteria, 109. 

Transfers a Anna M. Sweet, 143; Law- 
rence McArdell, 6; Ricardo E. Huntoon, 198; Doro- 
thy Hogue, 34. 

Transfers issued: John Contestabile, Leo F. 
Robinson, T. W. Hoag, Zareh Papzian, Thomas 
Cavanaugh, Arthur Marathas, R. D. Tedekis, Bene- 
dict Wastofero, Francis J. Gallagher, Joseph 
Giorgio, Philip Lilejstrand, R. J. Wyman, John 
A. Bucci, Anna P. Taros, Madeline Talmadge, 
May Weintraub, Carl Rodunsku (Rand), Per Er- 
land Rabe, Louis Drootin, Wm. J. Waterhouse. 

Traveling musicians: Sidney Barg, Robert Bates, 
9; Leland Dissatt, 303; John Rains, 2; John Rice, 
303; Victor Vallenari, 10; Arthur Wagner, 8; Ed 
Litten, 6; Sol Nathan, 47; Sonny Dunham, Ray 
Clevenger, Stanley Gershkoff, Howard Grossman, 
William Kramer, Gerald Hensen, Stephen Prisby, 
Shed McWilliams, Maurice Bourg, Arvo P. Jacob- 
son, Arthur Ruggiero, Morris Greengold, Pem- 
broke Davenport, George Hayner, A. Pollard, Ray 
Testmark, Milt Herth, Milton Page, Loring Gil- 
more, Carmen Caballaro, Dale Cornell, Ed Stress, 
James Milazzo, Phil Olivella, George Berg, Livio 
Frezk, George Harris, Anthony Ajello, Frank 
Granato, Anthony Marathea, Ed Koski, Herbert 
Sorkin, Joseph Relich, Andy Ackers, Felix Eyle, 
Emanuel Zellin, Moritz Vico, Leon Kaplan, Harry 
Fogin, Henry Lastpn, William Stone, Ludwig 
Wittels, Gregory Ginsburg, Oscar Vogel, Giullo 
Bramucci, Arnold Caplan, Josef Ceringer, Harry 
Cykman, Victor H. Dardenne, Daniel Falk, 
Joachim Fanelli, Salvatore DeRosa, Enrico Ranieri, 
Otto Raumann, Walter Hagen, Alfons Storch, 
Dezso Szigeti, Edmond Fontana, Theodore Ratner, 
John DiJanni, Leonard Grossman, Henry Aaron, 


Paul Bennett, David Berkowitz, Francesco Bia- 
gini, Godfrey Layefsky, Gabriel Peyre, Ernst Sil- 
berstein, Englebert Roentgen, Walter Scheffler, 


Nathan Chaikin, Mario Mazzoni, David Green- 
bzum, Gabriel Kellert, John Mundy, Gerald Fiore, 
Clarence Totten, Ernest Gruen, Mario Garaggoni, 
Julian Tivin, Nathaniel Currier, John Scaizilli, 
Harold Bennett, Hendrick deVried, Fernando Mor- 
rone, James Hosmer, Martin Leskow, Bert Gass- 
man, John Loencavallo, Josef Marx, Gino Cioffi, 
Ettore Bendazzi, Luigi Cancellieri, George Roedel- 
berger, Louis Pietrini, Arturo Cavalcabo, Hugo 
Burghause, Stephen Maxym, David S. Rattner, 
Richard Moore, Adolf Schulze, Gunther Schuller, 
Leonard Klain, Silvio Coscia, Isidor Blank, 
Leonard Henkle, Cecil L. Collins, Joseph Rescigno, 
Robert Boyd, Roger Smith, Louis Counihan, En- 


rico Bozzacco, John Manuti, George A. Braun, 
Paul Schulze, Robert Kiesow, Florence Wight- 
man, Janet Putnam, Mario Ricci, Arturo Tutri- 


noli, Oswald Porpora, Edward Correale, Abe Katz, 
Vincenzo DiGandro, Philip DeBlassi, Valentino 
Peretti, all 802. 

Resignations: Alexander Kearney, T. Philip An- 
drews, J. Newell Chase, Harry A. Morrisey, Don- 
ald W. Robinson, Joseph W. Volk. 

Entered U. S. service: Alvin L. Pothier. 

Returned from U. S. service: Everett Haydn, 
Alvan Jacobson. 








"THE WORLD'S FINEST” 


DANELECTRO amplifiers for musical instruments EROR Model 

are the world’s finest because they i Includes: Vibraven. Acoustic 

every desirable feature known to the art plus Pt ae Bloctredy- 

numerous original features. Outstanding among yo sen yd - 

these are the vipravox and the ACOUSTIC CASE. GR 6 2 000 oo SI 
VIRTUOSO Model 


VIBRAVOX is an all-electronic vibrato that lends 
a sheer ay wh and color to — tone, that - tostedes Vsheness, Acoustic 
words cannot describe it. Both intensity zs, ae 
the speed of the vibrato are controllable. eek wl ye 

design .......-+ $959.00 


ACOUSTIC CASE—=a scientifically constructed 

cabinet made to function as a sound reinforcement 

chamber. The resulting fullness of tone is un- wenn — = pone 
Electrodynamic speaker, 


‘ microphonic and Aanti-rattle de- 
If your dealer doesn’t yet have aan poke ard uapetiey 
the Danelectro, write Dept. 5 19.00 


tue DANELECTRO corporation 


274 South Bridge Avenue «+ Red Bank, New Jersey 


z 














TREAT YOUR PUPIL 
With the New MUSICAL Guide 


Adolph ‘Tandler's Oichesteal Manual 


Special Musicians’ Price, ONE DOLLAR Postpaid 


Like an exploding ATOM Bomb this “eye-opening” booklet illuminates mentally 
the inexperienced stident’s mind with “1001” hel, hints. Giving the very 
foundation in orchesira playing—with the correct procedure in rehearsals, and 
Orchestra Routine stressed—and practical advice for each individual instrument, 
it brings a happy combination of rapid progress, self-confidence and an uplifting 
joy in playing with increased efficiency. 


The benefits of A. T. O. M. are self-evident and attested to by 
famous cuthorities. It is a “must” for apy ambitious musician. 


aauananeeeaememeem MAIL ORDER TODAY! esaaeaeeeneeeenes 


A. TANDLER, 1422 RIDGE WAY, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF.: 
Enclosed find ONE DOLLAR for mailing the “Orchestral Manual”, postpaid. 


NAME STREET. 





CITY. STATE 

















TERRIFIC NEW GET A 


Reynolds Valve Trombones 
In Square De Luxe Cases 
$225.00 
Can Be Supplied With Slide for $80.00 Extra. 


BEST MUSIC COMPANY 
Cor. 12th and Clay Sts., Oakland 7, Cal. 


Saves a year’s explaining. Only 
device to measure intervals. Write 
for quantity price. Excellent as 
token gift to pupils. 


EDMUND 
79 Park Avenue, Verona, New 











“SCALOMETER” — 50c 


SCHILL (B. 8. - N. ¥. U.) 
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Continued 


LOCAL NO. 10, CHICAGO, ILL. 
oe ea Pee b. Janowiecki, Larry C. 
» Mullaney, Anna De Renses 
liaeentto). velbes W. Marschall, Rose Margaret 
Berthel, Edw. S. Kras, John C. Hernandez, Harold 
Hacker, Frederick Thies, Mary Jane A. Johnson, 
Pred De Leon, Arthur L. Matschke, Fred Wm. 
Preston, Louis J. Prachut, Jr., Jos. S. Lukewitz, 
Carl Shupe, Robt. A. McDowell, Lorraine Regal- 
ski, Robt. L. Coffin, Vern J. Campbell, Geo. 
Litosu, Frank Romano, Wilbur C. Koons, Maria 
Robert, Robt. Lee Cummings, Russell DeVenney, 
Conrad P. Phelps, Thos. F. Lange, John Holm- 
gren, Lionel A. Prouting, Alex G. Coburn, John 
R. Olivo, Aliee M. Horan, Wm. P. Pordon, Chas. 
M. Geiger, Armando V. Sisto, Fred R. Mallen, 
Ruth McGladdery, Chas. D. Fredenburg, Victor 
Jonas, Robert Donald Nelson, George L. 
Prycek, Richard B. Benedict, Geo. K. Hawkes, 
Harvey G. Cooper, Wm. R. Brown, Tony G. 
Blazicek, Warren L. Johnson, Maurice Castello, 
John Alb. Maddox, Sam 


é 


> 


, Robt. K. Clair, Richard Dembin- 
sky, Sylvester Frank Koechne, Rocco Germano, 
Melvin G. Koons, Chas. 8. Kriegh, Mary Edwards, 


FP. Cabana, Marvin _E. Murtaugh, 
Anderson, Robert PF Martin 

Leslie Al der, 47; Rob- 
Inez Mann, 254; Marjorie E. 
Cornelissen, Thos. 





Transfer b 
ert Hinman, 284; 
Crockett, St. Kisky, A. J. 








BENGE \ 


94: AL) JHSE AVE.) 





ARRANGERS —- SAVE TIME COPYING! 
TRANSPOSING —FAST AND SURE! 


CHORD O WHEEL—., 
= 














LOCAL REPORTS 





, 802; Ralph Cargill, 56, Melvin D. 
inia L. 6 


rlo Di Nardo, Paul Pugliesi, Donald 
802; Eugene Wells, 594; Harry Niets, 
6; Frank Bowsher, 1; Paul Speelman (Steele), 101; 
John V. Burke, i25; Helen G. Lestz, 294; Betty 
Rosner, 73; Erwin Jospe, 4; Al Morgan, 1; Johnny 
Kaaihue, 2; Don C. Hohnstreiter (Reid), 26; 
Herman Saleski, Arthur J. Lombardi, Tathy R. 
Morelli, all 802; Glen Carr, 3; Jacqueline Swier- 
zykowski, 4; Dave Gussin, 47; Chas. E. Johnson, 
36; James Messici, Leonard Luzar, 73; Vasilias A. 
Priokar, 375; James G. Daly, 103; Ken Harvey, 12; 
Warren Downie, 193; Patricia Lynne, 35; Morton 
Downey, A. P. Picciono, 802; Phil Henkel, C. F. 
Schmidt, 8; Manny La Porte, 205; Bob Lang, 546; 


802; Joe Purnell, 655; Andre Dupuis, 6; Wm. Jos. 
Bryan, 240; James S. Rule, Carmey Mastren, 802; 
John Abuya, Edw. E. Walford, Robt. j. Hahn, 8. 


Resigned: Esther Martin, John J. McGrosso, 
Helen Hall Goodman, Mildred Mendelsohn, 
Dolores Betty McDonough, Frances Patricia Mc- 
Donough, Lloyd M. Massey. 

Annulled: Jack Banda, Clarence Cherock, Al- 
drich Viodek, Joe Costa. 

Remove from military exemption list (honor 
roll): Robert L. Mendel, Howard Katz, Cornelius 
Faas Vieugel, Frank Perz, Harry A. Swanson, 
Lawrence Laino, Stanley Seltzer, Seymour Axel- 
rod, Edward F. Peternell, Tessie Hannemann, 
Philip A. Benson, Joe M. Kovich, William Scotese, 
Albert Burton 2d. 

Transfers issued: S. Heiss, Michael Costa, Eu- 
gene H. Bender, Michael Alongi, Wm. Booker, 
Emmett Vance, Jim Nuzzo, Ann Nuzzo, Ellis A. 
Johnson, Sully Picerno, Marguerite Nye (Mickey), 
Thelma Szediak, Frank Brouk, Robt. Bieznicki, 
Wm. Burge, John C. Erickson, Andy Volini, 
Wayne Marsh, Robt. Gebhardt, Jack Chap 
Martha Thomson, Gordon MacKinnon, Ralph 
Hamre, Kathryn J. Hughes, Gerald Ruble, Tessie 
J. Peta, Jack McConnell, Katherine Switzky, Pier- 
son Thal, Sol Feldman, Alex Hamilton, Jul 
Schwarz, Robt. Leo Cassidy, Rocco Romano, 
Mariano De Guzman, Chas. J. Johnston, Joseph 
J. Jarolimek, Sebert Stewart, Bert Gelb, John H. 
Lindenberger, Edward R. Badgley, John Amedia, 
Patricia McCaffric, Sylvia Simonis, David Lacey, 
Sam Montalbano, Phil S. Dooley, Elmer Schnar, 
John Geo. Zarr, Thomas Scott, Norman Maxwell, 
Arthur Priebe, Norman W. Schroeder, Sumner 
Logan, Isabel Connell, Ora M. Soper (Vincent 
Whitehall), Robt. Bock, Marvin Levy, Oscar Korn, 
Bill Heller, Howard M. Bestul, John C. Herman- 
dez, Nello De Riggi, Amado Conchola, Arthur 
Engquist, Arnold Tortolano, Norine Godin, Iva 
June Hansen, Joseph K. Thies, Elmer Pinta, 
Luke Hill, Tony L. Tinaglia, Guendhert Vogt, 
Wm. W, Rudd, Ray J. Rosinski, Margaret Stan- 
ford, Delbert J. McNally, Boris Romanoff, Bernice 
Kaplan, Fielding A. (Link) Lincoln, Gregor 
Balough, Jr., Chas. F. Hill, Milan M. Yanciak, 
Edw. Jj. Stapleton, Stuart Genovese, Buddy 
Nichols, Danny Siegel, George A. Thomas, Samuel 
Thomas, Sid Sipin, Tony Dominguez, Mrs. C. J. 
Johnston, Danny Hanzi, Jas. E. Pitlik, Frederick 
W. Taylor, Marie May Healy, Voltaire Defaut, Sol 
Amster, Catherine M. Van Pelt, Arthur Bailog, 
Kalman B. Hussar, Louis Pugliani, Edw. Schum- 
ski, Walter Sabolenski, Henry Brandon, Fred 
Kalte, Morris Knepp, John C. Wilson, James 
Kileran, Ralph E. Williams, Edw. W. Turley. 











Trumpet, 


*REE-ALL” in the 


without disturbing or annoying others. 


40 WOOD STREET 





“LA VELLE” Custom-Built Mouthpieces 


FOR ALL BRASS INSTRUMENTS 

Cornet, Trombone, French Horn, Mellophone, Baritone and Bass Horn. 

“PERFECTION IN MODERN MOUTHPIECES” 

“JACK TEAGARDEN Model” for Trombone—an entirely new 
acoustical idea and design. 

“ROY ELDRIDGE Model” for Trumpet. 

“RUSSELL ‘POPS’ SMITH Model” for Trumpet. 

“ADOLPHUS ‘DOC’ CHEATHAM Model” for Trumpet. 

The above famous men, and also many other well-known brass men, use and 

endorse our mouthpieces. 

THE “SEE-ALL” ZMBOUCHURE PERFECTIVE! 


A practice mouthpiece. Nothing like it on the market! 

onderful for developin 
instrument or just by itselfi—both ways give que results. A big 
help to teachers and all brass men, as they can see and study th 
the embouchure and the movement of the lips—and correct faults. Does not create 
any sound—you can practice or warm up before a job anywhere or any time 


These Mouthpieces Are Produced by LA VELLE and LeROY S&S. GREEN. 
Information Mailed Upon Request. 


RONALD H. LA VELLE 


Entirely new stat 


the lip muscles. ice wi 


e formation of 





PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 











REPORT OF THE 


TREASURER 


FINES PAID DURING APRIL, 1947 






















Alexander, Landen .................... 10.00 
Allen, Wm. A. (Jimmie).......... 10.00 
Brooks, John E. .............. e, 30.00 
Brooks, Lucius .......................... 50.00 
Camp, Harper L. ..................... 10.00 
Carluccio, John J. ....... ; 10.00 
Conigliaro, Frank. ......... 25.00 
Davis, Coleridge ........ 10.00 
Dietzsch, Gerhard .... 25.00 
Dinofer, Dinny ............. ati 5.00 
Frawley, Kenneth Oliver........ . 25.00 
Gibbs, Morgan L. bs 10.00 
Grattidge, Mark ..... 10.00 
Greene, Vivian .......... 40.00 
Greenwood, Hy .............. 50.00 
Hardish, Joseph J. .... 10,00 
a ae 20.00 
Heinze, Harold B. J. ................ 10.00 
Iosue, John §&. ............... 25.00 
ae 30.00 
Kinlau, Eddie diame 15.00 
Lawrence, Austin .......... 5.00 
Lee, Elmer .................. 75.00 
Lento, Joseph ............... ler 37.50 
Mastandrea, Alexander ............. 5.00 
Matthews, George Thomas..... 10.00 
pS: ae Geers 100.00 
McCarthy, Harold J. .... 50.00 
McCray, Tex BE. ............ 25.00 
Milazzo, John W. ............. 10.00 
Miletti, Fred R. ................. 50.00 
Miletti, Joe G. ...... 50.00 
Miletti, Louis F. .. 50.00 
Mountain, Esther 50.00 
Nix, Edward .............. 15.00 
Ourso, Lloyd Joseph . Sg 10.00 
PN 25.00 
Bene, CRO BE, ono ccis csc ncccieee 25.00 
Richard, Richard H. ................ 10.00 
IR INGE, Tl! Sock nnpniassesteashscese 5.00 
I III igi a schsuclecsidnnenicnts 15.00 
NE MII cin scdccdccbcscecccdcocese>s<s 10.00 
Russell, Snookum ................... 4 50.00 
Sacco, Salvatore ...................... 20.00 
Scarborough, Estel Lee............ 25.00 
Schwartz, Murray .................... 5.00 
RT RT 25.00 


Sky,.Al .. 
Spencer, Robert S. 
yO A ee 
Tresser, Allan A. 
Vail, Richard B. 
Valecka, Edward, Jr. 
Wehrly, Harry L. 
Wright, Little Joe .......... 
Zucker, Irwin E. ‘ 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

5.00 
25.00 
25.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 





—ppesee 
$1,297.50 









CLAIMS PAID DURING APRIL, 1947 









Anderson, Johnny .................... $ 653.25 
Astor, Bob ................. as 20.00 
Auld, Georgie 10.00 
Barrows, Eddie 52.74 
BO) OED ibs. ise cdcnccoscesccecese 100.00 
RING? TIEN ae shcocidscncssacnsvesscceros 25.00 
Buchman, Benjamin ................ 5.00 
I, TIE 0 dns dak chcancn ouipitawnesipian 25.00 
I IIT ocicccpeSccccsyasccessntas 50.00 
RE. FIED csosccccscssrccncescecss 24.00 
il -155.00 


DeLange, Eddie 

(refund applied) 
Dodge, Tom 
Dunham, Sonny .......... 
DuPree, Reese 
Elgart, Lester ..... 
Forrest, Dell .......... 
Friml, Rudolf, Jr. .. 
Gale Agency, Inc. .... 
Gilbert, Johnny ....... 
Gordon, Gray ...... 
Grassick, Bill ... 
Greene, Vivian .......... 
Greenspan, Laurence 
Halaas, Kermit 


9.62 
5.00 
40.00 
275.00 
376.00 






Hardison, Leroy 20.00 
Hilgeman, Harvey B. .............. 5.00 
Howard, Ralph A., Jr............... 


Hudson, George 
Huff, 
FS aren 
Iosue, John 8. 
Jones, Lindley A. (Spike)....... 
Kaplan, Samuel M. 








AN, - WU INU hes oes esse ccnhpraloanctin 
Kraft, Josegh ..............cc.ccccsceee 
Lanin, Howard .......... epeitexpeomia’ 
Lee, b 
RC te RR LE SR te 
Loughlin, Frances G. 
Louis, Pee Wee ................. 
BEGG MOONEE © a ccnacscivccnsscens 
Mars, Buddy .............. 
Mason, Sully .............. 
Mayhew, Nye ............ 
McCarthy, Harold J. . 
McOmber, Mac ........... vin 
BPG SUITE, | davceccoconenendscasncseiboten 
Montgomery, J. Neal 

(protested) 
Moore, Billy ............. 
Mundy, James R. 
Music Corp. of America. 
Ocean Forest Hotel ...... 
Ortiz, Jose M. 
Pearl, Ray ......... 
Perry, King .............. 
Poticher, Charles M, 
Ns BI os vic donnvidndinsescctdnons 
Rafferty, Robert ... 
Rich, Buddy 
Richards, Johnny ............... rs 
Richman, Abraham Samuel...... 
Royal Theatre (in escrow)...... 
Russell, Snookum 
Sav-Way Industries, Inc... 
Shepard, Riley 
Sherock, Shorty ¥ 
Speedway Restaurant Corp..... 
Stanley, Syd 
Sullivan, Joe M. ...... 
Sutton, Paul . 
Travers, Vincent 
Vinson, Eddie (Clearhead)...... 
Wald, Jerry 
Warren, Earl 
Washington Aviation Club.... 
Wellington, Wilbert T. 
Wharton, James (Step)............ 
Young, Ernie 























25.00 
875.00 


* 357.08 


100.00 
80.00 
28.16 

105.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
40.00 

4.00 
540.00 
300.00 

3,471.43 


$12,091.91 


Respectfrilly submitted 


THOMAS F. GAMBLE, 
Financial Secretary-Treasurer. 
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DEFAULTERS LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


PARKS, BEACHES 
AND GARDENS 


Castle Gardens; Youth, Inc., 
Props., Detroit, Mich. 

Granada Gardens, Shannon Shaef- 
fer, Owner, Eugene, Ore. 

Midway Park; Joseph Paness, 
Niagara Falls, N A 

Pineview Beach, Stan Sellers _ 
(Birmingham, Ala.), Operator, 
Bessemer, Ala. 

Rainbow Gardens; A. J. Voss, 
Manager, Bryant, Iowa. 

Sni-A-Bar Gardens, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Summer Gardens and James 
Webb, Gravenhurst, Ont., Can. 

Sunset Park; Baumgart Sisters, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Terrace Gardens, E. M. Carpen- 
ter, Manager, Flint, Mich. 

Woodcliff Park, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ORCHESTRAS 
Coleman, Joe and His 
Orchestra, Galveston, Texas. 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 
This List is alphabetl- 
cally arranged in States, 


Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 








ALABAMA 


AUBURN: 
Frazier, Whack 
BIRMINGHAM: 
Sellers, Stan, Operator, Pine- 
view Beach (Bessemer, Ala.). 
Sellers, Stan 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX: 
Emile’s Catering Co. 
Hoshor, John 
Murphy, Dennis K., Owner, 


The Ship Cafe. 
Newberry, Woody, Mgr., and 
Owner, The Old Country 
Club. 


Ship Cafe, The, 
Dennis K. Murphy, Owner. 
Taggart, Jack, Mgr., Oriental 
Cafe and Night Club. 


ARKANSAS 
ELD@RADO: 
Shivers, Bob 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Bass, May Clark 
Bryant, James B. 
DuVal, Herbert 
Weeks, S. C. 
McGHEE: 
Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 
TEXARKANA: 
Grant, Arthur 


CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD: 
Charlton, Ned 
Conway, Stewart 
Cox, Richard 

BENICIA: 

Rodgers, Edw. T. 

BEVERLY HILLS: 
Perkins, Edw. 

COMPTON: 

Vi-Lo Records 

HOLLYWOOD: 

Alison, David 

Birwell Corp. 

Chi Chi Restaurants, Inc., Irwin 
Schumann, Prop.; T. J. Ma- 
ruca, Manager. 

Cohen, M. J. 

Dempster, Ann 

Gray, Lew and Magic 
Record Co. 

Hanson, Fred 

Maggard, Jack 

Morros, Boris 

Morton, }. H. 

Patterson, Trent 

Robitschek, Kurt 


1947 











Universal Light Opera Co. and WILMINGTON: 


Ass'n. 

Western Recording Co. and 
Douglas Venable. 

Wright, Andy, Attraction Co. 

LOS ANGELES: 

Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 

Bonded Management, Inc. 
Brumbaugh, C. E., Prop., 
Lake Shore Cafe 
Dalton, Arthur 
Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Hanson, Fred 
Maggard, Jack 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro, Managers. 

Moore, Cleve 

Morris, Joe, operator, 
Plantation Club 

Mosby, Curtis 
Newcorn, Cecil, Promoter 

Royal Record Co 
Sharpe, Helen 

Tonkins, Irvan ‘‘Van"’ 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Earl 
Wilshire Bowl 

MANTECA: 
Kaiser, Fred 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 

DeAzevedo, Suares 

Fauset, George 

Moore, Harry 

Morkin, Roy 

OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edw. T., 
Palm Grove Ballroom. 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Hall, Donald H. 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946. 
SACRAMENTO: 
Cole, Joe 
Leingang, George 
SAN DIEGO: 

Cotton Club 

Miller, Warren 

Tricoli, Joseph, Oper., 
Playland. 

Young, Mrs. Thomas (Mabel), 
and Paradise Club (formerly 
known as Silver Slipper Cafe). 

SAN FRANCISCO: 

Bramy, Al 

Brown, Willie H. 

Fox, Eddie 

Kahn, Ralph 

Rogers & Chase Co. 

Shelton, Earl, : 

Earl Shelton Productions. 
Tenner, Joe (Hennery) 
The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San _ Francisco; 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman. 
Waldo, Joseph 
SANTA ANA: 

Theo's Place, and Theo. 
STOCKTON: 

Sharon, C. 
VALLEJO: 

Rendezvous Club, Adeline Cota, 
Owner; James O'Neil, Mgr. 

YREKA: 
Legg, Archie 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay) 
Kaplan, Yale 
Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 
Russo, Joseph 
Shayne, Tony 
NEW HAVEN: 
Nixon, E. C., Dance Promoter 
NEW LONDON: 
Johnson, Henry 
WATERBURY: 
Derwin, Wm. J. 
Fitzgerald, Jack 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
LEWES: 
Riley, J. Carson 
NEW CASTLE: 
Lamor, Ed 


Osborn 


Allen, Sylvester, 
Chippey, Edward B. 
Crawford, Frank 


Johnson, Thos. *‘Kid’’ 
Kaye, Al 
FLORIDA 
CLEARWATER: 


Park Inn and Vance Bardon 
CORAL GABLES: 


Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 


Florida Productions, Inc. 
HALLANDALE: 
Singapore Sadie’s 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Sells, Stan 
MIAMI: 
Evans, Dorothy, Inc. 
MIAMI BEACHr 
Amron, Jack, Terrace Rest. 
Coral Reef Hotel 
Friedlander, Jack 
Galatis, Pete, Manager, 
International Restaurant 
Haddon Hall Hotel 
Hume, Jack 
Leshnick, Max 
Macomba Club 
Miller, Irving 
White House Hotel, 
Leo Radoff, Mgr.-Dir. 


Wit’s End Club, R. R. Reid, 


Manager; Charles Leveson, 
Owner. 
ORLANDO: 
Longwood Hotel, 
Shepard, Owner. 
Wells, Dr 
PANAMA CITY: 
Daniels, Dr. E. R. 
SARASOTA: 
Louden, G. S., Manager, 
Sarasota Cotton Club 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Rec. Center 
Goldman, Henry 
TAMPA: 
Junior Woman's Club 
Pegram, Sandra 
Williams, Herman 
WEST PALM BEACH: 
Walker, Clarence, Principal, 
Industrial High School. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 
Herren, Chas., Herren’s Ever- 
green Farms Supper Club. 
Young, Wm. P 
AUGUSTA: 
Kirkland, Fred 
Minnick, Joe, Jr., 
Minnick Attractions. 
SAVANNAH: 
Hotel DeSoto Bellmen's Club 
Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 
VALDOSTA: 
Wilkes, Lamar 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusement Co. 


IDAHO 


COEUR D’ALENE: 
Bon Air Club, Earl Crandall 
and Jesse Lachman, Owners 

and Operators. 


Maximilian 


LEWISTON: 


Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 


POCATELLO: 


Reynolds, Bud 
ILLINOIS 


CHAMPAIGN: 


Robinson, Bennie 


CHICAGO: 


Birk’s Superb Beer Co. 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 

Chicago Artists Bureau, 
License 468. 

Children’s Health & Aid Soc. 

Club Plantation, Ernest Brad- 


ley, Mgr.; Lawr. Wakefield, 
Owner. 

Cole, Elsie, Gen. Mgr., and 
Chicago Artists Bureau, Li- 


cense 468. 
Davis, Wayne 
Eden Building Corporation 
Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Play Girls of 1938". 
Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Victory Follies’. 
Fitzgerald, P. M., Manager, 
Grand Terrace Cafe. 
Fox, Albert 
Fox, Edward 


Glen, Charlie 
Glucksman, E. M. 
Broadway on Parade. 
Hale, Walter, Promoter 
Joe's Rhumboogie 
Markee, Vince 
Mays, Chester 
Miller, R. H. 
Novask, Sarge 
Rose, Sam 
Sipchen, R. J., Amusement Co. 
Sistare, Horace 
Stanton, James B. 
Stoner, Harlan T. 
Taflan, Mathew, 
Platinum Blonde Revue 
Taflan, Mathew, 
“Temptations of 1941"'. 
Teichner, Chas. A., of 
T.N.T. Productions. 
Thomas, Otis E. 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Davis, C. M. 
EFFINGHAM: 
Behl, Dan 
FREEPORT: 
Hille, Kenneth and Fred 


Clark, Horace G. 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. Theresa, 
Dreamland. 
LA GRANGE: 
Haeger, Robert 
Klaan Club, 
LaGrarge High School. 
Viner, Joseph W. 
MOUNDS CITY: 
El Morocco Club, Floyd K. 
Andrews, Prop. 
PEORIA: 
Betar, Alfred 
Humane Animal Assn. 
Rutledge, R. M 
POLO: 
Clem, Howard A. 
QUINCY: 
Hammond, W. 
Vincent, Charles E. 
ROCKFORD: 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corporation 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Stewart, Leon H., Manager, 
Club Congo. 
STERLING: 
Flock, R. W. 
WAUKEGAN: 
Schneider, Joseph M. 


INDIANA 


EAST CHICAGO: 
Barnes, J. L. 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and 
Charles Sullivan, Mgr. 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
Fox, Ben 
FORT WAYNE: 
Fisher, Ralph L. 
Mitten, Harold R., Manager, 
Uptown Ballroom. 
Reeder, Jack 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Gentry, James J. 
Dickerson, Matthew 
Dickerson Artists’ Bureau 
Harding, Howard 
Harris, Rupert, Greater United 
Amusement Service. 
Richardson, Vaughn, 
Pine Ridge Follies. 
MARION: 
Horine, W. S. 
Idle Hour Recreation Club 
MISHAWAKA: 
McDonough, Jack 
Rose Ballroom 
Welty, Elwood 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
ROME CITY: 
Kintzel, Stanley 
SOUTH BEND: 
DeLeury-Reeder Adv. Agency 


1IOWA 


AUDUBON: 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Hollenbeck, Mrs. Mary 
BRYANT: 
Voss, A. J., Manager, 
Rainbow Gardens 
DES MOINES: 
Hughes, R. E., Publisher, 
“‘lowa Unionist”. 
LeMan, Art 
Young, Eugene R. 
EAGLE GROVE: 
Orr, Jesse 
IOWA CITY: 
Fowler, Steve 
OTTUMWA: 
Baker, C. G. 
WHEATLAND: 
Griebel, Ray, Mgr., Alex Park 


Prop., 


KANSAS 
EANSAS CITY: 
White, J. Cordell 
VENWORTH: 
Phillips, Leonard 
MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 


TOPEKA: 

Mid-West Sportsmen Asso. 
WICHITA: 

Bedinger, John 


KENTUCKY 


HOPKINSVILLE: 

Steele, Lester 
LEXINGTON: 

Harper, A. C. 

Hine, Geo. H. 

Montgomery, Garnett 

Wilson, Sylvester A. 
LOUISVILLE: 

Greenwell, Allen V., Prop., 

Greenwell’s Nite Club 

Greyhound Club 

Norman, Tom 

Offutt, L. A., Jr. 

Shelton, Fred 

Wa'ker, Norval 

Wii-on, James H. 
MIDD1 ESBORO: 

Green, Jimmie 
OWENSBORO: 

Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 71 
PADUCAH: 

Vickers, Jimmie, 

Bookers’ License 2611 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 

Green, Al, Owner and Oper., 
Riverside Bar. 

Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Prop., 
Club Plantation. 

Stars & Bars Club (also known 
as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner; Jack Tyson, 
Manager. 

LAKE CHARLES: 
Veltin, Tony, Mgr., Palms Club 
NEW ORLEANS 

Hyland, Chauncey A. 

Mitchell, A. T. 

The Hurricane and 
Percy Stovall. 

SHREVEPORT: 

Adams, E. A. 

Farrell, Holland 

Hosier, J. W. 

Reeves, Harry A. 

Riley, Billy 

Williams, Claude 


MAINE 


SANFORD: 
Parent Hall, 
E. L. Legere, Manager. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Alber, John J. 
Continental Arms, 

Old Philadelphia Road 
Delta Sigma Fraternity 
Demley, Emil E. 

Earl Club, Earl Kahn, Prop. 
Epstein, Henry 

Erod Holding Corporation 
Green, Jerry 

Lipsey, J. C. 

Mason, Harold, Prop., 

Club Astoria 
Rio Restaurant and Harry 

Weiss, Manager. 

Stage Door Casino 
White, David, 
Nation Wide Theatrical Agy. 


BETHESDA: 

Hodges, Edwin A. 
FREDERICK: 

Rev. H. B. Rittenhouse 
OCEAN CITY: 

Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel- 


mont, Prop.; Henry Epstein, 
Owner (of Baltimore, Md.). 
SALISBURY: 
Twin Lantern, 
Elmer B. Dashiell, Oper. 
TURNERS STATION: = 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph H. 
Edgewater Beach. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ATTLEBORO: 
St. Moritz Cafe 


BOSTON: 

Boston Amusement Co. and 

Samuel Snyder, Manager 

Grace, Max L. 

Lossez, William 

Mouzon, George 

Sullivan, J. Arnold, 
Bookers’ License 150. 

Walker, Julian 

Water Follies and Samuel 
Snyder, Manager 


Younger Citizens 
Coordinating Committee 


iE: 
Montgomery, A. Frank, Jr. 


Levy, Bernard W., 


Pearl, Morey 

ILMINGTON: 

Blue Terrace Ballroom and 
Anthony Del Torto 


MICHIGAN 


BATH: 
Terrace, The, Park Lake 
BAY CITY: 
Alpha Omega Fraternity 
Niedzielski, Harry 
Walther, Dr. Howard 
CERESCO: 
Smith, R. W., and 
Mar-Creek Inn. 
DETROIT: 
Adler, Caesar, and Hoffman, 
Sam, Opers., Frontier Ranch. 
Advance Theatrical Operation 
Corp., Jack Broder, Pres. 
Ammor Record Company 
Berman, S. R. 
Bibb, Allen 
Bologna, Sam, Imperial Club 
Bommarito, Joe 
Briggs, Edgar M. 
Cavanaugh, J. J., Receiver, 
Downtown Theatre. 
Daniels, James M. 
Downtown Casino, The 
Green, Goldman 
Johnson, Ivory 
Kosman, Hyman 
Malloy, James 
O'Malley, Jack 
Paradise Cave Cafe 
San Diego Club, 
Nono Minando. 
Schreiber, Raymond, Owner and 
Oper., Colonial Theatre. 
FLINT: 
Carpenter, E. M., Mgr., 
Terrace Gardens. 
McClarin, William 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Huban, Jack 
LANSING: 
Hagen, Lester, Mgr., 
Lansing Armory. 
Metro Amusement Co. 
Norris, Elmer, Jr., 
Palomar Ballroom. 
Tholen, Garry 
Wilson, L. E. 
MARQUETTE: 
Loma Farms, Mrs. Carl Tonella 
McMILLAN: 
Bodetto, Clarence, Mgr., Jeff's 
MENOMINEE: 
Doran, Francis, Jordan College 
NORWAY: 
Valencia Ballroom, 
Louis Zadra, Mgr. 
ROUND LAKE: 
Gordon, Don S., Mgr., 
Round Lake Casino. 
STURGIS: 
DeLuca, Albert, Owner, Em & 
Al's (formerly White Bunga- 


low 
TRAVERSE CITY: 
O-At-Ka Beach Pavilion, 
Al Lawson. 


MINNESOTA 


ALEXANDRIA: 

Crest Club, Frank Gasmer 
BEMIDJI: 

Foster, Floyd, Owner, 

Merry Mixers’ Tavern. 

CALEDONIA: 

Elton, Rudy 
FAIRMOUNT: 

Graham, H. R. 
GARDEN CITY: 

Conkling, Harold C. 
GAYLORD: 

Green, O. M. 
HIBBING: 

Pitmon, Earl 
LUVERNE: 

Bennett, J. W. 
SPRINGFIELD: 

Green, O. M. 

CLOUD 


ST. 
Genz, Mike 
ST. PAUL: 
Fox, S. M. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
popees Harry, Ow! 
Pilot House Night "Club. 


Gi 

Pollard, Flenord 
JACKSON: 

Perry, T. G 
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MONTANA 
Allison, J. 
NEBRASKA 
COLUMBUS: 


GRAND 
Scott, S. FP. 
: 
Field, H. B., Mgr., 1733 Club 
LINCOLN: 
Johnson, Max 
y 
Davis, Clyde E. 
El Morocco Club 
Omaha Credit Women's Break- 
fast Club. 
Rosso, Charles 
NEVADA 


ELY: 
Folsom, Mrs. Ruby 


Warner, A. H. 


RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Mary 
NEW JERSEY 


Ryan, Paddy, Operator, 
Paddy ions Bar & Grill. 
White, William 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Atlantic City Art League 
Dantzler, George, Operator, 
Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant. 
El Capitan, and Andrew L. 


Magazzu. 
Fassa, George, Operator, 
Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant. 
yard ]. Paul 
Lockman, Harvey 


‘Restaurant, Geo. Passa 
and Geo. Danzler, Opers. 
ATLANTIC 
Kaiser, Walter 


BLOOMFIELD: 
Brown, Grant 


Cos-Hay Corporation and Mont- 
clair Theatre, Thos. Haynes, 
James Costello. 

Three Crowns Restaurant 

MOUNTAINSIDE: 

The Chatterbox, Inc., 

Ray DiCarlo. 
NEWARK: 

Clark, Fred R. 

Coleman, Melvin 

Harris, Earl 

Kruvant, Normas 

N. A. A. C. P. 

Robinson, Oliver, 

Mummies Club. 

Santoro, V. 


Skyway Restaurant, 
Newark Airpert Highway. 
Smith, Frank 
Stewart, Mrs. Resamond 
Tucker, Frank 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Club 50 and Andrew Petruzzi 
NORTH BERGEN: 
Castle Club and Al Pozner, 
Prop. 
PATERSON: 
Marsh, James 
Piedmont Social Club 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casine 
PRINCETON: 
Lawrence, Paul 
SEASIDE PARK: 
Red Top Bar and Wm. Stock, 
Employer. 
SOMERS POINT: 
Dean, Mrs. Jeannette 
Leigh, Stockton 


SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Laramore, J. Dory 
UNION CITY: 
Head, John E., Owner, and Mr. 
Scott, Mgr., Back Stage 
W. COLLINGSWOOD HGTS.: 
Conway, Frank, Owner, Frankie 
Conway's Tavern, Biack 
Horse Pike. 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE: 
Maertz, Otis 
CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. Earl, Owner, 
Plaza Hotel. 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY: 
Bradt, John 
Bologhino, Dominick, Owner, 
Trout Club. 


Hared Productions Corp. 
Johnston, Clifford 
Puma, James 


, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 


BUFFALO: 
Christiano, Frank 
Erickson, J. M 


Kaplan, Ken, Mgr., 

Buffalo Swing Club. 
King, Geo., Productions Co. 
McKay, Louis 
Michaels, Max 


Carlo Del 


: 
Starlight Terrace, 
Formi- 


Tufo and Vincent 
cella, Props. 
ILLE: 


Cohen, Mrs. A. 
ELMIRA: 

Goodwin, Madalyn 
FLEISCHMANNS: 
Cat's Meow, and Mrs. Irene 


Halfway House, Ralph 
Employer; Joel 
Owner. 

Tiffany, Harry, Mgr., 


Twin Tree Ina. 


Gottlieb, 
Newman, 


GREENFIELD PARK 
Utopia Lodge 


2 
Buddy's Tavern, Samuel Gutto 
and Benny Goldstein. 


Lindstrom & Meyer 
KIAMESHA LAKE: 


Mayfair, The 
LACKAWANNA: 

Chic’s Tavern, 

Louis Cicarelli, Prop. 
HUNTINGTON: 

Green Acres Hotel 
LARCHMONT: 

Morris, Donald 

Theta Kappa Omega Fraternity 
MT. VERNON: 


Rapkin, Harry, Prop., 
Wagon Wheel Tavern. 
NEWBURGH: 


Matthews, Bernard H. 
NEW LEBANON: 

Donlon. Eleanor 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 

Amusement Corp. of America 

Baldwin, C. Paul 

Renrubi, M. 

Booker, H. E., and All-Ameri- 
can Entertainment Bureau. 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner. 

Campbell, Norman 

Carestia, A 

Chiassarini & Co. 

Cohen, Alexander, connected 
with “Bright Lights’. 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co., 
and Maurice Spivack and 
Katherine Gregg. 

Cotton Club 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crossen 
Associates 

Currie, Robert W., formerly 
held Booker’s License 2595. 

Davison, Jules 

Denton Boys 

Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

Dodge, Wendell P. 

DuBois-Friedman Production 


Corp. 

Dyruff, Nicholas 

Evans & Lee 

Fine Plays, Inc. 

Fliashnik, Sam B.. 

Fotoshop, Inc. 

Fur Dressing & Dyeing 
Salesmen's Union. 

Clyde Oil Products 

Grant & Wadsworth and 
Casmir, Inc. 

Gray, Lew, and Magic 
Record Co. 

Grisman, Sam 

Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 

Immerman, George 

Joseph, Alfred 

Katz, George, Theatrical Prom. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin 
Productions. 

King, Gene, 
Former Bookers’ License 3444. 

Koch, Fred G. 

Koren, Aaron 

Leigh, Stockton 

Leonard, John S. 

Leventhal, Jules 

Levy, Al. and Nat, former own- 
ers, Merry-Go-Round (Bklyn). 

Lyonn, Allen 
(also known as Arthur Lee) 

Makler, Harry, Mgr., 
Folley Theatre (Brooklyn). 

Masconi, Charles 

McCaffrey, Neill 

Meserole, Ed. P. 

Miller, James 

Montello, R 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization. 

Murray, David 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
Scott Chalfant, James Bliz- 
zard and Henry Robinson, 
Owners. 

Pearl, Harry 

Phi Rho Pi Fraternity 

Prince, Hughie 

Regan, Jack 

“Right This Way", 


Rogers, Harry, Owner, 
“Frisco Follies’’. 

Rosenoer, Adolph and Sykes, 
Opers., Royal Tours of Mexico 


Strouse, Irving 
Superior 25 Club, Inc. 

Wade, Frank 

Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 

Weinstock, Joe 

Wilder Operating Co. 

Wisotsky, S. 

NIAGARA PAILS: 

Paness, Joseph, 

connected with Midway Park. 
ONEONTA: 

Shepard, Maximilian, Owner, 

New Windsor Hotel. 
PORT KENT: 

Klages, Henry C., Owner, 

Mountain View House. 
ROCHESTER: 

Genesee Electric Products Co. 

Gorin, Arthur 

Lloyd, George 

Pulsifer, E. H. 

Valenti, Sam 

SARATOGA SPRINGS: 

Piping Rock Club, and Messrs. 

Clark & Stevens, Operators. 
SCHENECTADY: 

Gibbons, John F. 

Magill, Andrew 

Rudd's Nite Club and M. E, 
Edwards, Prop. 

SOUTH FALLSBURG: 

Seldin, S. H., Oper., 
Grand View Hotel. 

Majestic Hotel, Messrs. Cohen, 
Kornfeld and Shore, Owners 
and Operators. 

SUFFERN: 

Armitage, Walter, Pres., 

County Theatre. 
SYRACUSE: 

Feinglos, Norman 

Horton, Don 

Syracuse Musical Club 

DeSina, Manuel 

TUCKAHOE: 
Birnbaum, Murray 
Roden, Walter 

UTICA: 

Moinjoux, Alex. 

ALHALLA: 


Twin Palms Restaurant, 
John Masi, Prop. 

WHITE PLAINS: 

Brod, Mario 

Hechiris Corp., Reis, Les 
WHITESBORO: 

Guido, Lawrence 
YONKERS: 

Babner, William 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


HICKSVILLE: 
Seever, Manager, 
Hicksville Theatre. 
LINDENHURST: 
Fox, Frank W. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Pitmon, Earl 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Economides, Chris 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 
DURHAM: 
Alston, L. W. 
Ferrell, George 
Gordon, Douglas, Promoter 
Mills, J. N. 
Pratt, Fred 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
Bethune, C. B. 
The Town Pump, Iac. 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino and 
Irish Horan. 
HIGHPOINT: 
Trumpeters’ Club, The, 
J. W. Bennett, Pres. 
KINSTON: 
Courie, E. F. 
RALEIGH: 
Charles T. Norwood Post, 
American Legion. 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILLIAMSTON: 
Grey, A. J. 
WINSTON-SALEM: 
Payne, Miss L. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
BISMARCK: 
Coman, L. R. 
; OHIO 
AKRON: 


Brady Lake Dance Pavilion 

Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager. 

Millard, Jack, Mgr. and Lessee, 
Merry-Go-Round. 


CANTON: 
Holt, Jack 


CHILLICOTHE: 
Rutherford, C. E., Mgr., 
Club Bavarian. 


Anderson, Albert, 
Booker's License 2956. 

Black, Floyd 

Carpenter, Richard 

Einhorn, Harry 


Lantz, Myer (Blackie) 
Lee, Eugene 
Overton, Harold 
Reider, Sam 
CLEVELAND: 
Amata, Carl and Mary, Green 
Derby Cafe, 3314 E. 116th St. 
Dixon, Forrest 
Euclid 55th Co. 
Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc., 
Bookers’ License No. 3566. 
Metropolitan Theatre 
Salanci, Frank J. 
Tutstone, Velma 
COLUMBUS: 
Askins, Lane 
Bell, Edward 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Mallorty, William 
McDade, Phil 
Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post No. 567, and Captain 
G. W. McDonald. 
DAYTON: 
Stapp, Philip B. 
Victor Hugo Restaurant 
DELAWARE: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
ELYRIA: 
Cornish, D. H. 
Elyria Hotel 
FINDLAY: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Opers., Paradise Club. 
KENT: 
Sophomore Class of Kent State 
Univ., James Ryback, Pres. 
MARIETTA: 
Morris, H. W. 
MEDINA: 
Brandow, Paul 
OXFORD: 
Dayton-Miami Association, 
William F. Drees, Pres. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Smith, Phil 
The Cavalier Club and Russ 
Cox, Owner and Manager. 
SANDUSKY: 
Boulevard Sidewalk Cafe, The 
Burnett, John 
Wonderbar Cafe 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Prince Hunley Lodge No. 469, 
A. B. P. O. E. 


Karl, 


TOLEDO: 

Cavender, E. S. 

Frank, Steve and Mike, Own- 
ers and Mgrs., Frank Bros. 
Cafe. 

Dutch Village, 

A. J. Hand, Oper. 
Huntley, Lucius 
Nigfitingale, Homer 

WARREN: 
Windom, Chester 
Young, Lin. 

YOUNGSTOWN: 

Einhorn, Harry 

Lombard, Edward 

Reider, Sam 

ZANESVILLE: 

Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 
ADA: 
Hamilton, Herman 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Holiday Inna, 
Louis Strauch, Owner 
Louis’ Tap Room, 
Louis Strauch, Owner, 
Southwestern Attractions and 
M. K. Boldman and Jack 
Swiger. 
The 29 Club, 
Louis Strauch, Owner, 


TULSA: 
Angel, Alfred 


Daros, John 
Goltry, Charles 
Horn, 


. B. 
Mayfair Club, John Old, Mgr. 
McHunt, Arthur 
Moana Company, The 
Shunatona, Chief Joe 
Tate, W. J. 
Williams, Cargile (Jimmy) 


OREGON 
ASHLAND: 
Halaas, Kermit, Oper., 
The Chateau. 
HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
PO) ND: 


Acme Club Lounge and A. W. 
Denton, Manager. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 

Cannon, Robert 

Guinn, Otis 

Young Republican Club 

ALLENTOWN: od 
Connors, Earl 
Sedley, Roy 
BIRDSBORO: 

Birdsboro Oriole Home Asso. 
BRADFORD: 

Fizzel, Francis A. 
BROWNSVILLE: 

Hill, Clifford, Pres., 

Triangle Amusement. 
BRYN MAWR: 
Foard, Mrs. H. J. M. 
CANONSBURG: 
Viachos, Tom 
CLARION: 

Birocco, J. E. 

Smith, Richard 

Rending, Albert A. 

COLUMBIA: 

Hardy, Ed. 

CONNEAUT LAKE: 
Yaras, Max 
DEVON: 
Jones, Martin, Manager, 
Maple Grove Inn 
DONORA: 
Bedford, C. D. 
EASTON: 

Calicchio, E. J., and Matino, 
Michael, Mgrs., Victory Ball- 
room. 

Green, Morris 

Jacobson, Benjamin 

Koury, Joseph, Owner, 
The Y. M. I. D. Club 

ELMHURST: 
Watro, John, Mgr., 
Showboat Grill. 
EMPORIUM: 
McNarney, W. S. 
ERIE: 
Oliver, Edward 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, 
Samuel Ottenberg, Pres. 
HARRISBURG: 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 
KELAYRES: 
Condors, Joseph 
STER: 


Yingling, Charles M. 
LEBANON: 
Fishman, Harry K. 
MARSHALLTOWN: 
Willard, Weldon D. 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
MT. CARMEL: 
Mayfair Club, John Pogesky and 
John Ballent, Mgrs. 
NEW CASTLE: 
Bondurant, Harry 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Arcadia, The, 
International Rest. 
Benny-the-Bums, . 
Benjamin Fogelman, Prop. 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Bubeck, Carl F. 
Davis, Russell L., and Trianon 
Ballroom 
Fabiani, Ray 
Garcia, Lou, Foneey A held 
Booker's Li 
Glass, Davey 
Hirst, Izzy 
McShain, John 
Philadelphia Fed. of Blind 
Philadelphia Gardens, Inc. 
Rothe, Otto 
Stanley, Frank 
Street, Benny 
Wilner, Mr. and Mrs, Max 
PITTSBURGH: 
Anania, Flores 
Blandi’s Night Club 
Ficklin, Thomas 
Sala, Joseph M., Owner, 
El Chico Cafe. 


Benigni, Silvio 
SHARON: 
Marino & Cohn 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsetta, Walter 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Peter, Mgr., 
Washington Cocktail Lounge. 
WEST ELIZABETH: 
Johnson, Edward 
WILKES-BARRE: 
Cohen, Harry 
Kozley, William 
McKane, James 
YATESVILLE: 
Bianco, Joseph, Oper., 
Club Mayfair. 
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RHODE ISLAND 
NORWOOD: 
D’Antuono, Joe 
D’Antuono, Mike 
PORTSM 
Cahsman Ballroom, 
Victor St. Laurent, Prop. 
St. Laurent Cafe, 
Victor St. Laurent, Prop. 
PROVIDENCE: 
Allen, George 
Belanger, Lucian 
Goldsmith, John, Promoter 
Kronson, Charles, Promoter 
WARWICK: 
D’Antuono, Joe 
D’Antuono, Mike 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON: 

Hamilton, E. A. and James 
GREENVILLE: 

Allen, E. W. 

Bryant, G. Hodges 

Fields, Charles B. 

Goodman, H. E., Mgr., 

The Pines. 

Jackson, Rufus 

National Home Show 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 

Wurthmann, Geo. W., Jr. 
ROCK HILLS: 

Rolax, Kid 

Wright, Wilford 
SPARTANBURG: 

Holcome, H. C. 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 
Pinehurst Country Club, 
J. C. Rates, Mgr. 
CHATTANOOGA: 
Doddy, Nathan 
Reeves, Harry A. 
JACKSON: 
Clark, Dave 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Watkins, W. M., Mgr., 
The Lark Club. 
MEMPHIS: 
Atkinson, Elmer 
Hulbert, Maurice 
NASHVILLE: 
Carter, Robert T. 
Club Zanzibar, and Billie and 
Floyd Hayes 
Eakle, J. C. 
Harris, Rupert, Greater United 
Amusement Service. 
Hayes, Billie & Floyd 


TEXAS 
ABILENE: 
Sphinx Club 
AMARILLO: 
Cox, Milton 
AUSTIN: 
Franks, Tony 
Rowlett, Henry 
CLARKSVILLE: 
Dickson, Robert G. 
DALLAS: 
Carnahan, R. H. 
Goldberg, Bernard 
May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 
Morgan, J. C. 
FORT WORTH: 
Airfield Circuit 
Bowers, J. W., also known as 
Bill Bauer or Gret Bourke. 
Carnahan, Robert 
Coo Coo Club 
Famous Door and Joe Earl, 
Operator 
Merritt, Morris John 
Smith, J. F. 
GALVESTON: 
Evans, Bob 
Page, Alex 
HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 
Grigsby, J. B. 
Jetson, Oscar 
Merritt, Morris John 
Orchestra Service of America 
Revis, Bouldin 
Richards, O. K. 
Robinowitz, Paul 
World Amusements, Inc. 
Thomas A. Wood, Pres. 
KILGORE: 
Club Plantation 
Mathews, Edna 
LONGVIEW: 
Ryan, A. L. 
PALESTINE: 
Earl, J. W. 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Silver Slipper Night Club, 
V. B. Berwick, Mgr. 
SAN ANGELO: 
Specialty Productions, and Nel- 
son Scott and Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Thomson's Tavern, 


Gant, Arthur 
TYLER: 
Gilfillan, Max 
Tyler Entertainment Co. 


MAY, 1947 


WACO: 
Cramer, E. C., Peacock Club 
Williams, J. R. 
Peacock Club, 


E. C. Cramer and R. E. Cass. 


WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibblies, C. 
. Malone, Eddie, Mgr., 
Whatley, Mike 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY: 
Allan, George A. 


VERMONT 
BURLINGTON: 
Thomas, Ray 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Dove, Julian M., Capitol 
Amusement Attractions. 
LYNCHBURG: 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Kay, Bert, Owner, 
NORFOLK: 

Big Trzek Diner, 
Prop. 

DeWitt Music Corp., U. H. 
Maxey, Pres.; C. Coates, Vice- 
Pres. 

NORTON: 
Pegram, Mrs. Emma 
ROANOKE: 

Harris, Stanley 

Morris, Robert F., Mgr., 

Radio Artists’ Service. 

Wilson, Sol, Mgr., Royal Casino 

SUFFOLK: 

Clark, W. H. 


WASHINGTON 
TACOMA: 
Dittbenner, Charles 
King, Jan 


WEST VIRGINIA 
BLUEFIELD: 
Brooks, Lawson 
Florence, C. A. 
Thompson, Charles G 
CHARLESTON: 
Brandon, William 
Corey, LaBabe 
Hargreave, Paul 
White, R. L., 
Capitol Booking Agency. 
White, Ernest B 


The Barn 


“The Barn" 


Percy Simon, 


FAIRMONT: 
Carpenter, Samuel H. 
MORGANTOWN: 
Atomic Inn and Leonard 
Niner 


Leone, Tony, former manzger, 
Morgantown Country Club. 


WISCONSIN 
APPLETON: 
Konzelman, E. 
Miller, Earl 
ARCADIA: 
Schade, Cyril 
ARABOO: 


Dunham, Paul L. 
BOWLER: 
Bowler Club House and Archie 
Schroeder, Manager. 
Reinke, John 
EAGLE RIVER: 
Denoyer, A. }. 
GREEN BAY: 
Franklin, Allen 
Peasley’s Cocktail Lounge, and 
Chas. W. Peasley, Mgr. 
636 Club and Erwin Galst, 
Owner 
HEAFFORD JUNCTION: 
Kilinski, Phil., Prop., 
Phil's Lake Nakomis Resort. 
JUMP RIVER: 
Erickson, John, Mgr., 
Community - Hall. 
KESHENA: 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 
LA CROSSE: 
Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern. 
MADISON: 
White, Edw. R. 
MALONE: 
Kramer, 
MERRILL: 
Goetsch’s Nite Club, 
Ben Goetsch, Owner. 
MILWAUKEE: 
Cubie, Iva 
Thomas, James 
Weinberger, A. J. 
MT. CALVARY: 
Sijack, Steve 
NEOPIT: 
American Legion, 
Sam Dickenson, Vice-Com. 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, Mr., Mgr., 
Holly Wood Lodge. 
Khoury, Tony 
ROTHSCHILD: 
Rhyner, Lawrence 


Gale 


SHEBOYGAN: 
Bahr, August W. 
Sicilia, N. 

SLINGER: 


Bue, Andy, alias Andy Buege 
BAY: 


STURGEON 
DeFeo, F. G. 
Larsheid, Mrs. Geo., Prop. 
Carman Hotel 


WAUSAU: 
Vogl, Charles 
WYOMING 
CASPER: 
Schmitt, A. E. 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Arcadia Ballroom, Edw. P., 
Meserole, Owner and Oper. 
Archer, Pat 


Berenguer, A. C. 
Blue Mirror, 
Frank Caligure, Oper. 
Brown Derby 
Burroughs, H. F., Jr. 
Flagship, Inc. 
Frattone, James 
Furedy, E. S., Mgr., 
Trans Lux Hour Glass. 
Hayden, Phil 
Hodges, Edwin A. 
Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 
Huie, Lim, Mgr., Casino Royal, 
formerly known as LaParee. 
Lynch, Buford 
McDonald, Earl H. 
Melody Club 
Moore, Frank, Owner, 
Star Dust Inn. 
O'Brien, John T. 
Reich, Eddie 
Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 
Rosa, Thomas N. 
Smith, J. A. 
Trans Lux Hour Glass, 
E. S. Furedy, Mgr. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 
Dowsley, C. L. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VANCOUVER: 
H. Singer & Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer. 


ONTARIO 
BRANTFORD: 
Newman, Charles 
CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 
GRAVENHURST: 
Webb, James, and Summer 
Gardens 
HAMILTON: 
Dumbells Amusement Co. 
HASTINGS: 
Bassman, George, and 
Riverside Pavilion. 
LONDON: 
Seven Dwarfs Inn 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 
TORONTO: 
Leslie, George 
Chin Up Producers, Ltd., 
Roly Young, Mgr. 
Clarke, David 
Cockerill, W. H 
Eden, Leonard 
Henderson, W. J. 
LaSalle, Fred, 
Fred LaSalle Attractions. 
Local Union 1452, CIO . Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Com. 
Miquelon, V. 


QUEBEC 
MONTREAL: 
Auger, Henry 
Danis, Claude 
Daoust, Hubert 
Daoust, Raymond 
DeSautels, C 
Dioro, John 
Emery, Marcel 
Emond, Roger 
Horn, jack, Oper., 
Vienna Grill 
Lussier, Pierre 
Sourkes, Irving 
QUEBEC CITY: 
Sourkes, Irving 
VERDUN: 
Senecal, Leo 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Alberts, Joe 
Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 
American Negro Ballet 
Aulger, J. H., 
Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 
Ball, Ray, Owner, 
All-Star Hit Parade 
Bendorf, Clarence 
Bert Smith Revue 


fainter ams att minha! 5 El = 


Bigley, Mel. O. ‘ 
Baugh, Mrs. Mary 
Blake, Milton (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Tom Kent). 
Blanke, Manuel (also known as 
Milton Blake and Tom Kent). 
Blaufox, Paul, Mgr., Pee Bee Gee 
Production Co., Inc. 
Brau, Dr. Max, 
Wagnerian Opera Co 
Braunstein, B. Frank 
Bruce, Howard, Mgr., 
“Crazy Hollywood Co."’. 
Bruce, Howard, 
Hollywood Star Doubles. 
Brugler, Harold 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Burns, L. L., and Partners 
Carroll, Sam 
Conway, Stewart 5 
Currie, Mr. and Mrs. R. C., 
Promoters, Fashion Shows. 
Curry, R. C 
Czapiewski, Harry J. 
Darragh, Don 
DeShon, Mr. 
Eckhart, Robert 
Edmonds, E. E., 
and His Enterprises 
Farrance, B. 
Feehan, Gordon F. 
Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 
“‘American Beauties. on Parade’’. 
Fitzkee, Dariel 
Foley, W. R. 
Fox, Jess 
Fox, Sam M. 
Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Freeman, Jack, Mgr., 
Follies Gay Paree 
Freich, Joe C. 
Gardiner, Ed., Owner, Uncle Ezra 
Smith's Barn Dance Frolics. 
George, Wally 
Grego, Pete 
Hanover, M. L., Promoter 
Hendershott, G. B., 
Fair Promoter. 
Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 
Horan, Irish 
Hyman, S. 
International Magicians, Produc- 
ers of ‘‘Magic in the Air”. 
Johnson, Sandy 
Johnston, Clifford 
Jurgensen, F. H. 
Kane, Lew, Theatrical Promoter 
Katz, George 
Kauneonga Operating Corp., 
F. A. Scheftel, Sec. 
Kelton, Wallace 
Kent, Tom (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Milton 
Blake). 
Kesslar, Sam, Promoter 
Keves, Ray 
Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 
Kosman, Hyman 
Kosta, Oscar 
Larson, Norman J. 


Lasky, Andre, Owner and Mgr., 
Andre Lasky’s French Revue. 


Lawton, Miss Judith 
Lester, Ann 





Levin, Harry 

London Intimate Opera Ce. 

Magee, Floyd 

Martin, Mrs. Edith 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

Maxwell, J. E. 

McCann, Frank 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946. 

McFryer, William, Promoter 

McKay, Gail B., Promoter 

McKinley, N. M. 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Mauro, Ralph Paonessa, 
Managers. 

Meyer, Harold 

Miller, George E., Jr., 
Bookers’ License 1129. 

Miquelon, V. 

Monmouth Co. Firemen's Asso. 

Monoff, Yvonne 

Mosher, Woody (Paul Woody) 

Mueller, Otto 

Nash, L. J. 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners. 

Ouellette, Louis 

Platinum Blond Revue 

Plumley, L. D 

Richardson, Vaughan, 

Pine Ridge Follies 

Roberts, Harry E. (also known as 
Hap Roberts or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., 

Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, 
“Frisco Foilies” 

Ross, Hal J. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Sargent, Selwyn G 

Scott, Nelson 

Shavitch, Vladimir 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 

Smith, Ora T 

Snyder, Sam, Owner, 
International Water Follies 

Specialty Productions 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Sullivan, Peter 

Taflan, Mathew 

Temptations of 1941 

Thompson, J. Nelson, Promoter 

Todd, Jack, Promoter 

Travers, Albert A. 

“Uncle Ezra Smith Barn Dance 
Frolic Co."’. 

Waltner, Marie, Promoter 

Ward, W. W. 

Water Follies and Sam Snyder, 
Manager 

Watson, N. C. 

Welesh Finn and Jack Schenck, 
Theatrical Promoters. 

White, Jack, 

Promoter of Style Shows. 
Wiley, Walter C., Promoter of 
the “Jitterbug Jamboree’. 

Williams, Cargile 

Williams, Frederick 

Wolfe, Dr. J. A. 

Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 

Yokel, Alex, Theatrical Promoter 

“Zorine and Her Nudists”’ 


former 





THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 
Arranged alphabetically 
as to States and 
Canada 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Holyoke Theatre, B. W. Levy 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT: 
Colonial Theatre, Raymond 
Schreiber, Owner and Oper. 


GRAND RAPIDS: 
Powers Theatre 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: 
Main Street Theatre 


NEW JERSEY 
MONTCLAIR: 


Montclair Theatre and Cos-Hay 
Corp., Thomas Haynes, James 
Costello. 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Apollo Theatre (42nd St.) 
Jay Theatres, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


HICKSVILLE: 
Hicksville Theatre 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND: 
Metropolitan Theatre 
Emanuel Stutz, Oper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HAZLETON: 
Capitol Theatre, 
Bud Irwin, Mgr. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Apollo Theatre 
Bijou Theatre 


TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE: 
Bijou Theatre 
VIRGINIA 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 
DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Universal Chain Theatrical 
Enterprises. 


~ 





UNFAIR LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





PARKS, BEACHES 
AND GARDENS 


Idle Hour Park, Phenix City, Ala. 


BANDS ON. THE 
UNFAIR LIST 


Fort Cralo Band & Drums Corp., 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 

Libertyville Municipal Band, 
Harry White, Dir., Mundelein, 
Illinois. 

Southern Pacific American Legion 
Post Band, San Francisco, Cal. 

Southern Pacific Club Band, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Spencer, Robert (Bob) and his 
Band, Midland, Mich. 

Wuerl’s Concert Band, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 





ORCHESTRAS 


Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra, 
Reading, Pa. 

Brewer, Gage, and his Orchestra, 
Wichita, * 

Burian, Lorraine, and her Orches- 
tra, Friendship, Wis. 

Capps, Roy, Orchestra, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Cargyle, Lee and His Orchestra, 
Mobile, Ala, 





Cole, George, and his Orchestra, 
Westfield, Mass. 

Downs, Red, Orchestra, 

Topeka, Kan. 

Drotning, Charles, Orchestra, 
Stoughton, Wis. 

Fox River Valley 
Pardeeville, Wis. 

Green, Red, Orchestra, 

Wichita, Kan. 

Jones, oo and his Orchestra, 
Catskill, 

Kaye, John gh “his Orchestra, 
Jersey City, N. Y. 

Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Orches- 
tra, “The Brown Bombers’, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica Or- 
chestra, Mexico City, Mexico. 

McArdle, James and his Or- 
chestra, Jersey City, N. J. 

Nevchtols, Ed., Orchestra, 
Monroe, Wis. 

O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orches- 
tra, ‘Westfield, Wis. 

Rushbolts, Ed., Orchestra, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

St. Onge Orchestra, 

West Davenport, N. Y 

Weltz Orchestra, 

Kitchener, Ont., Canada 


Boys Orch., 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 
This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX: 
Hotel Westward Ho 


CALIFORNIA 

RIVERSIDE: 

Monterey Lounge 
SAN BERNARDINO: 

Sierra Park Ballroom, 

Clark Rogers, Mgr. 
SAN JOSE: 

Costello, Billy (Pop Eye) 
STOCKTON: 
Cushing’s Thrill Circus, Prank 

Cushing and Marjorie Bailey. 


CONNECTICUT 
TFORD: 
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FLORIDA JERSEY CITY: PARKERSBURG: 
JACKSONVILLE: _ Box Agency, Vince = Grille, R. D. Hiley, 
Direct ‘ner, 
Floridan Hotel Ukranian Notional Home 
KEY WEST: NEWARK: WISCONSIN 
Delmoaico Bar Dodgers Grill COTTAGE GROVE: 1s 
MIAMI: Cottage Grove Town le 
Columbus Hotel NEW YORK John Galvin, Oper. 
MIAMI BEACH: BUFFALO: DURAND: 
Coronado Hotel Hel Art ‘ Kohler’s Dance Pavilion 
TAMPA: illiams, Buddy GRAND MARSH: 
Brown, Nick — Ossian Patrick’s Lake Pavilion, 
Grand , Oscar Leon Mgr. — ilo Cushman. 
se MANITOWOC: 
LOCKPORT: . - 
ILLINOIS Tioga Tribe No. 289, Fraternal  Pekel’s Colonial Inn 
BELLEVILLE: Order of Redmen. TWO RIVERS: 
Turkey Hill Grange MECHANICVILLE: Club 42 and Mr. Gauger, 
CHAMPAIGN: Cole, Harold Manager 
Urbana-Lincoln Hotel MOHAWE: Eastwin Hall, and Roy 
EUREKA Hurdic, Leslie, and Kanzelberger 
8 Vineyards Dance Hall. Timms Hall & Tavern 
ys meee George MT. VERNON: 
TTOON: Studio 
U. S. Grant Hotel OLEAN: DISTRICT OF 
STERLING: Rollerland Rink COLUMBIA 
Moose Lodge, E. J. Yeager, gp WASHINGTON: 


OCHESTER: 
Gov.; John E. Bowman, Sec. Mack, Henry, 


INDIANA 


Cafe, and Wheel Cafe. 
Rochester Radio Supply Com- 


Star Dust Club, 


and City Hall 
Frank Moore, Prop. 


BEND: pany (World Music Service) CANADA 
St. Casimir Ballroom "Chon Ropale ALBERTA 
1OWA EDMONTON: 
OHIO Lake View Dance Pavilion, 
BOONE: Cooking Lake. 
Miner's Hall ALLIANCE: 
; Hungarian Verhovay Hall ONTARIO 
Julien Dubuque Hotel °iacbowell ee HAMILTON: 
acDowell Music Clu Hamilton A. . 
KANSAS Peres Theuapet, Mgr. 


WICHITA: 
Shadowland Dance Club, Gage HUGO: 
Brewer, Owner and Oper. 


‘OKLAHOMA 


Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 


OTTAWA: 
Avalon Club 
Civil Service Recreation Asso. 


Obert Miller, General Man. PORT STANLEY: 
ae ps ana OKLAHOMA CITY: Melody Ranch Dance Floor 
Jackman, Joe L ’ Orwig, William, Booking Agent WAINFLEET: 
Wade, Golden G VINITA: Long Beach Dance Pavilion 
y Rodeo Association 
LOUISIANA QUEBEC 
PENNSYLVANIA AYLMER: 
BATON ROUGE: 2: Lakeshore Inn 
Bombardears Club BRACKENRIDG 301 Bale 


Nick Tavern 


Harry Feldman 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Elks Club 
NEW ORLEANS: CARBONDALE: ooo 
Landing Club Cerra Hotel (a wn as 
meer Saading Annex Nite Club). 
MARYLAND DUNMORE: s 
BALTIMORE: Charlie's Cafe, 
Deutsches Haus Charlie DeMarco, Prop. 


ELKTON: 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Tom Howard's Tavern, Tom Morgan, R. Duke 


Howard, Owner, Booth’s Vil- PITTSBURGH: 
lage. 


Flamingo Roller Palace, 


Cushings Thrill Circus, Frank 





FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





+ FOR SALE—Hammond Novachord in excellent 


condition. Call Newtown 9-0575. Write to 
James Flora, 51-79 Gorsline St., Elmhurst, L. I. 


FOR SALE—Two excellent French violins, warthy 

of consideration, Breton, unusually attractive 
with vibrating sonority; Guerson, very fine or- 
chestral instrument, with papers. Berger, 
165 E. Ohio, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Twenty dance orchestrations, back 

numbers, many out of print, shipped anywhere 
in United States, express collect, for 50 cents 
(stamps) to defray expense of ads, packing, typ- 
ing labels, etc.; no list. Musician, 422 Northwest 
South River Drive, Miami 36, Fila. 


FOR SALE—One French Selmer cornet and case, 

Bb, factory overhauled, excellent shape, $150.00. 
One German bassoon, F sharp trill, roller keys, 
piano lock, excellent intonation, late good 
case, $350.00; in good playing condition. Send 
money order to Monroe Wike, 759 New Holland 
Ave., Laricaster, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Hammond organ, Model CV, used 

few weeks; submit best offer; has Hammond 
reverberator speaker. P. O. Box 2453, Tucson, 
Arizona. 


FOR SALE—Piano-accordion, 120-bass, Dallape 

Organtone, Model 7 piano, 4 bass switches, 
like new, $650.00. Ralph Goldin, Carrier 33, Main 
Office, Long Island City 1, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Martin Committee model trumpet, 

brass lacquered, in fine Gladstone case; like 
new, $135.00. Morris L. Gossman, St. Thoman 
St., Crestline, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Saxophone, Martin baritone, gold 

lacquered, new condition, $250.00. Buffet clari- 
net, plain Boehm, new condition, $250.00; 3 
days’ vials C.0.D. Johnny Zuro, 2449 South 
Monroe St., Arlington, Va. 























FOR SALE—Serpent, 300 years old, made from 
leather, 6 holes; Ophicleide Ist type, 6 holes, 3 
keys, 200 years old; both in Ist class condition; 
$100.00 each. Theo. Moire, 1008 Myra Ave., Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. jt 


FOR SALE—Selmer balanced action baritone 
saxophone with Wegner Kay stand; also Kay 
double chamber and. gold back silver mouthpieces; 
excellent condition; with case, $375.00. Dick 
Kerwin, 15786 Washburn, Detroit 21, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Set (A and B) genuine buffet L. P. 

Bochm clarinets, no cracks, just rebuilt, like 
new; new case; price $200.00; will be sent C.O.D., 
allowing 3 days’ trial. Neil Tyler, 108 Chestnut 
Ave., Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 











AT LIBERTY 





AT LIBERTY—Violinist, member of Local 802, 

experienced for dance and classical work; can 
also furnish instrumental trio. Don Gerard, 7612 
16th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. BE 6-7347. 


AT LIBERTY—Lead trumpet, read or fake; will- 

ing to travel; good* tone quality; 4 years’ ex- 
perience in large outfits; 18 years of age, just 
completing school; available June Ist; member 
Local 187. Benny Brown, 916 Sunset Ave., 
Grove City, Pa. 


AT LIBEKTY—Drummer, have A-l experience, 

union; capable, reliable, have a nice appearance, 
good character, sober; would like to go out of 
town. Address ‘“‘Musician,”” % Trainor, 102 West 
89th St., New York, N. Y. 


AT LIBERTY—Musician would like to work in 

and around New York, doubling on piano and 
bass; can do vocals if needed; age 23 years. 
W. B. Mintzer, 1001 Nelson Ave., Bronx 52, N. Y 
Phone JE 7-5594. 


AT LIBERTY—‘‘Radio’s Original West Virginia 
Mountain Boy,” tremolo harmonica and guitar; 

















FOR SALE—Swing arrangements of standards, 
two sax, trumpet, » piano and bass; 
cents each in sets of five; your choice; free list. 
Larry Livingston, 1116 Owana St., Royal Oak, 

Michigan. 
FOR SALE—Selmer (Paris) Eb alto clarinet, 





preferably radio and barn dance shows; 20 years’ 
experience; will travel; non-drinker; 
and song writer. Charlie Barth, Alexandria, Ind. 


AT’ LIBERTY—Summer position teaching ‘cello 





recordings — 

























































or theory of music; available May Ist to October — 


Ist; education, Bachelor and Master of Music 


degrees, — of Music of Cincinnati, Ohio; | 





covered holes, serial No. M8293; h new 
few months ago; excellent condition; no cracks; 
complete with case, $400.00. Maurice Reinhart, 
15984% Central Ave., Dubuque, Iowa. 


FOR SALE-—Single-neck Hawaiian guitar, 





epi- 





Orchestra since 
1942, 


cinnati 6, Ohio. 





Price Manczyk, "3293 Victory Pkwy., Cin- | 


AT LIBERTY—Trumpet player, white, for steady | 


work beginning June 1; play lead, second; in- 





Cushing and Marjorie Bailey. phone and 9-tube white maple amplifier; excel- terested in combo 
or Leon Loch, 230, 
Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, lent condition; reasonable offer accepted. Please Chew St., Allentown, Pa. . 
Obert Miller, General Manager. contact Doroth Huggins, 1426 Ave., 
Rahway, N. J. AT LIBERTY—Harpist, female, age 22, desires 





phony, opera or hotel work, preferably in 
warm climate; excellent training; nice appearance. 
Write Harpist, 232 Pine St., Hamburg, Pa. 
Phone 9051. 


AT LIBERTY—Pianist, veteran, talented, college 





























J. C. Navari, Oper. FOR SALE—Used special arrangements, in good 
MASSACHUSETTS Wits Pasterett Louis, Alex and THEATRES AND shape, - smail bands; jamp, smooth swing, 
. , Dixie, etc.; write for list; mention 
Piper, Gilbert ROULETTE: PICTURE HOUSES aaa and style. Freddie Oakes, 478 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House MARYLAND South 18th St., Columbus 5, Ohio. 
MICHIGAN laar Volley Com. House, BALTIMORE: FOR SALE—Saxophone, alto, Selmer, No. 27707; 
ENSIGN: Vincent Farrell, President. State Theatre balanced action, gold lacquer; condition like 
i Hall MISSOURI new; zipper-covered airplane-weight combination 
. SOUTH CAROLINA case; total, $350.00. Beach, 5 Prospét Place, 
ance aut ceed Dedl, “a ST. LOUIS: New York City. MU 4-6700, Ext. 1506. 
National Music Camp Eisenmann, james F. (Bunk) =" Theatre FOR SALE—Schmitt double French horn; Selmer 
MARQUETTE: balanced tenor No. 22195; Conn gold lacquer 
Johnston, Martin M. TEXAS NEW JERSEY 22B trumpet; buffet clarinet; horns slightly used 
— PORT ARTHUR: ee : , in teaching, but in excellent condition. Robert 
Corktown Bar Walt. Reade Theatres, including: Wejry, High School, Columbia City, Indiana. 
NEGAUNEE: DeGrasse, Lenore Community Theatre 
Hotel Bar, 'T WORTH: Jersey Theatre FOR SALE—French viola, Collin-Mezin, Paris, 
Napoleon Vizna, Prop. Hilarity Club Park Theatre 1885, price $200.00; Czechoslovakian full size 
flat back Juzek bass, made 1934, price $225.00. 
MINNESOTA UTAH OKLAHOMA Anthony Fiorillo, 171 Ward St., New Haven, 
BRECKENRIDGE: NORTH OGDEN: TULSA: Conn. 
Piremen's. Organization Chie-Chick Night Club, Peoria Theatre and H. M. FOR SALE—Genuine Italian violin, fine radio 
Wayne Barker, Prop. Anderson, Manager. tone, for sale or exchange with cash for 1946-47 
NEBRASKA car. Vincent Plundo, % Music School, 260 Kings 
OMAHA: VIRGINIA CANADA Highway, Brooklyn 23, N. Y. ESplanade 2-1740. 
Whitney, Joho B. RICHMOND: r : MANITOBA FOR SALE—Fine library of classical music, full 
EY Cavalier Arena Skating Rink & Ww NNIPEG: and small orchestrations; good -condition; list 
NEW JERS Dance Hall. Odeon Theatre on request; sacrifice, all or part. William 
ATLANT‘C CITY: WEST VIRGINIA Ravinson, 1407 East Cardinal Drive, Nashville, 
Hotel yette 
Knights of Columbus Hotel and CHARLESTON: , 
aad Pe ” Tho . FIFE AND DRUM FOR SALE—Very fine George Haynes silver 
CAMDEN: Savoy Club, “Flop” Thompson CORPS Boehm, closed G, concert flute, $175.00; mag- 
Camden Convention Hall and Louie Risk, Opers. nificent Bettony wooden band piccolo, silver keys, 
FOLLANSBEE: Fort Cralo Band & Drum Corps, gold springs, $75.00; also double case for silver 
CLIFTON: ‘ 
Boeckmann, Jacob Follansbee © y Center Rensselaer, N. flute and piccolo, $12.00. Wm. Heinrich, 36 


West 76th St., New York 23. 


g, union, single, wide professional ex- 
perience; prefers to play alone in hotel; other 
offers considered; play all types of music. Box D. 
% International Musician. 


AT LIBERTY—Veteran violinist, 28 years old, 

single, experience in symphony orchestras, wants 
Steady position, orchestra, radio, string ensembic 
or chamber music. Write to J. K., Box 4796, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AT LIBERTY—Violinist doubling on ne 4g 
would like location for Summer 

where along Jersey coast or near Philadelphia. 

hotel preferred. Box B, International Musician. 


AT LIBERTY—Bass trombone, experience with 

symphony, theatre, band; original member of 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour, Detroit; wishes to 
locate, South, Southwest preferred; industrial 
welcome. Please write to ‘‘Musician,’’ 837 Prince- 
ton, Berkley, Mich. 














“AT LIBERTY—Drummer, vocalist, age 24; for- 


merly with Bill Bards; all reliable offers con- 
sidered; member Local 802; travel anywhere. 
Norman Cogan, 4309 40th St., Sunnyside, L. 1. 
AT LIBERTY—Trombonist, college student; neat, 

reliable, sober; fine tone, good reader; would 
like location job at resort for Summer. Alan 
Loss, 941 Janet Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 








AT LIBERTY—After May Ist, symphony first 
flutist desires change; years ience. 


Flutist, 939 Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








WANTED 


Lp or lligaonner sae musicians for combination 
‘symphony and industrial employment; 
me electric appliance repair, 
instrument repair, piano tuning, steno- 

some teaching oe now avail- 
Modarelli, Gh 








WANTED—Lyon and Healy harp, Model 17 of 
larger. Glenn Wilder, Chardon, Ohio. 


WANTED—Haynes or Powell flute, piccolo, alto 
flute, by private party; please send full particu- 

lars. Box R, International Musician. 

WANTED—Harp, will pay cash; address K. Actl, 
1030 Bush St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 








FOR SALE—Genuine L'Oree oboe, conservatory 

system, plateau, with F resonance key, low B-C 
sharp trill; excellent condition, $575.00; C.O.D.; 
3 days’ trial. Antonio Grimaldi, 3534 Mentone 
Ave., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Selmer “‘cigar-cutter” alto sax, No. 
160-31, fine shape, fine case; best offer; trial. 
Milt Baker, 1017 North Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 








Farce Mage Samy Boer nag Fy reasonable 
cash. Jers H. Frumin, 140-11 Ash Ave., 
Fusing, Flushing 3-6521 after 8 P. M. 


in all registers; C.O.D. —, —-- Maynard 


te 


MISCELLANEOUS 





MUSICIANS’ SCHOLARSHIP—Covering room, 

board and tuition, open to qualified H. S. boys 
15-18 years of age in a nation’s leading military 
academy. Write qualifications, references, etc., in 
your first letter. Catalogue will be mailed to all 
eligibles. The scholarship value is $1,100 a year; 
a balance of $500 covering uniforms, books, medi- 
cal attention, laundry, etc., due upon entrance. 
Major Ferd R. Lhotak, % V. F. M. A., Wayne, Pa. 
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Johnny (Racnoh PPincaffle 


FAMOUS HAWAIIAN ORCHESTRA LEADER 


plays on 
MAPES GUITAR STRINGS 


as his beautiful girls entertain with native dances. 
* 


Hear Johnny Pineapple and his orchestra over your 

favorite radio station and on Mercury Record Aben 
* 

Mapes Strings are made for Guitars, Mandolin, 

Violin, Banjos and Ukulele and are made only 

by The Mapes Piano String Co., New York /54, 

N. Y. String Makers for more than half a century. 


ALL AMERICA Suinge 


To MIAPES MUSICAL STRINGS.... 

















Is sc To pay +328 for a drum bed, i; | 


heart of your drum outfit. 

Next to your sticks, no other piece 
of equipment gets so much use. And 
no other part of your outfit can cause 
so much fatigue or detract so much 
from your performance. 

You may think your present pedal is 
the best that can be had, but you'll never 
know what you’re missing until you play 
a Crowell. 

The Crowell helps you play smooth- 
er and easier because it gives you max- 
imum leverage at the point of impact. 
Direct line springing and roller bear- 
ing give you sensational floating touch. 

Decide today that only the world’s 
highest-priced pedal can do justice to 
your kind of playing! 

What About That $32.50 Price? 


Actually, your Crowell Pedal may well cost you less than 
any other, Its rugged construction means longer life—so 
much longer than lower-priced pedals that the yearly cost 
of playing a Crowell runs far less. 

The Crowell Pedal sells for $32.50 because it was de- 
ee to do a better job—not designed down to a price. 

ote the dozens of construction Sacuties in the panel 
below. No other pedal can match this list of features! 


—” 


Couey ORUM PEDAL 


A TREAT FOR Youp FEET! Tey ap 
AT YOUR DEALER’s 8 


Convince Yourself! 
It never pays to settle for less than the best. 
Identify yourself as a top bracket drummer .., add a 


Crowell to your outfit today! 
See ro dealer at once! If he doesn’t have a Crowell in 
stock, he can get it from Selmer, Elkhart, Indiana. 


(wowed vaum revat 


25 REASONS WHY THE CROWELL 
WILL IMPROVE YOUR DRUMMING! 
14. Direct line center spring prevents side 


sway. 
15. Twin connecting arms kéep footboard 
* true. 


1. You get faster, easier stroke. 

2. Simple one-hand adjustment of stroke. 

3. Change stroke instantly from short to 
long. 


4. Change stroke without changing spring 
tension 


5. Roller bearing is lubricated for life. 

6. You get dynamics easily. ‘ 

7. Masimem leverage always ot point 
of impact. 

8. Individual adjustment of spring tension. 

9. Drum hoop protected by large rubber 
grip. 

1. Fost © agtten, footboard beoring. 

11. One-piece construction prevents posts 
from loosening. 

12. Roller beaving gives ther action. 

13. Direct connections eliminate moving 

. shaft. 





16. Single roller bearing prevents side 
friction. 


et aati 





17. Strong cost alumi alloy f 

18. Footboard toe stop prevents slipping. 

19. Pedal bled or di bled with 
one hand. 

20. Beautiful streamline, tear-drop design. 

21. Perfectly bal d for i foot 
ecse. 

22. Designed like a fine precision instry- 
ment. 

23. Highly polished metai ports. 

24. Exceptionally strong hoop tee clomp, 

25. instant adjustment for-any style 
any tempo. 

















